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Foreword 


The problem of the Bible, its authority and its place in 
Christian theology, is a crucial issue today. New theological trends 
in the West tend more and more to locate Christian revelation in 
“the world,” rather than in Scripture; and a crucial debate on this 
point is now in process. 

Although honest achievements have been made in the field 
of Biblical scholarship among Orthodox scholars—whose works, 
unfortunately, are not easily accessible in the West—it must be 
recognized diat die Orthodox contribution to the essence of the 
debate on the nature of Scripture has been very weak in modern 
times. 

The annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of 
America, held at St. \^adimir’s Seminary in January 1970, was 
devoted to this subject. We publish here three papers delivered 
at that meeting by Dr. Veselin Kesich and Fr. Thomas Hopko of 
St. Vladimir’s; and by Dr. Peter A. Chamber as of Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox Theological School in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

All three papers are attempts to discuss, from different angles, 
the basic presupposition that Scripture can be a truly living 
revelation only in the Church. The Church provides a locus wherein 
knowledge of God is accessible not only extrinsically, i.e. through 
the senses, the intellect, or a book, but where the experience of 
being “in Christ” and participating in divine life are made possible 
by the action of the Spirit. This approach is based on ecclesiological 
presuppositions which are to be found in the New Testament itself, 
as the fourth article by Professor N. Koulomzine of St. Sergius 
Institute in Paris tries to show. 

If there is at all a concensus among the authors contributing 
to this issue, it is that the problem of die Bible and its authority 
is not simply a “canonical” one, but that it involves the very 
nature of God-Man relationships in the light of the Christian faith. 

JOHN MEYENDORFF 
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contemporaries. He then comes to a pertinent discussion of Trinitarian 
doctrine as it was formulated by the Council of Nicea in 325. The contribution 
of St. Athanasius is examined, and then the author presents both the 
favourable and unfavourable reactions to the decisions of the council. The 
author, for instance, points out Marcellus of Ancyra*s assertion that Arianism 
was a crypto-polytheism and that Sabellianism was a kind of agnosticism. He 
detects in Marcellus a “peculiar” Monarchianism. The Council of Sardica 
(343 A.D.) is discussed briefly along with the divisions which appeared among 
the Arians themselves (e.g. the “Anomoioi” and the “Omoioi”). 

Professor Kalogerou then moves to a discussion of the controversy with 
the Pneumatomachi and Macedonians on the Holy Spirit. He successfully 
points out the contribution of St. Athanasius and St. Basil in making the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit an integral part of Trinitarian doctrine. The great 
work of the Cappadocian fathers toward the consolidation of Trinitarian 
doctrine is given ample treatment. They not only supported and explicated 
the creed of Nicea; but, at the same time, emphasized its fundamental 
ecclesiological implications. Professor Kalogerou discusses the terms 
“prosopon” and “substantia” as they were understood by both the Eastern 
and Western fathers. He also shows how the term “hypostasis” was used by 
the Cappadocians and accepted by the West bringing an end to many 
misunderstandings between these two sections of the Church. The entire 
Pneumatological controversy is discussed in a separate chapter, and the author 
concludes his work with a presentation of the Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan 
Creed. 

Professor Kalogerou’s book is short and rather compact. The author 
appears to be in full command of the primary sources; and, at the same time, 
he successfully brings to his readers the profound meaning of Trinitarian 
doctrine and the important implications of the controversies which surrounded 
its development. His command of historical method makes his book all the 
more interesting, and it surely will be considered a contribution to the history 
of Trinitarian doctrine, which remains one of the most attractive subjects for 
students of theology. 

--George S, Bebis 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Deacon Anthony Bassoline (70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral in New York City, on March 8, 1970. 

Arthur Fraser (71) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip, at St, Anthony’s Church in Bergenfield, N.J., on 
January 18, 1970. 

Fr. Deacon Nicholas Neyman (’70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Grace, Bishop Theodosius, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, on 
December 14, 1969. 

Michael Psenechnuk (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop John Martin, at St. Peter’s Carpatho-Russian Chapel in Johnstown, 
Pa., on December 20, 1969; to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, 
Bishop John, at St. John’s Church in Perth Amboy, N.J., on May 3, 1970. 

Raymond Svihra (’73) was ordained to the Diaconate by his Grace, Bishop 
Theodosius, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, on December 14, 1969. 

Justin Yamaguchi (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate by his Eminence, 
Metropolitan Vladimir, in Odawara, Japan, on November 23, 1969; to 
the Holy Priesthood by his Grace, Archbishop Kiprian, in Tokyo, Japan, 
on November 30, 1969. 

JUDA Yoshihara (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Theodosius, in Tokyo, Japan, on November 23, 1969. 


ST. VLADIMIR’S SEMINARY TO CONFER MASTER’S DEGREE 

On November 26, the Division of Higher Education of the State 
Education Department in Albany (New York) officially informed the Rev. 
Alexander Schmemann, Dean of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, that the petition to amend the Seminary’s Charter giving the school 
the power to grant a Master of Theology Degree was approved by the 
Department. 



The master of Theology Degree will be offered in 4 areas: Dogmatic 
Theology, Patristics and Church History, Liturgical Theology, and Canon 
Law. It will require 2 years of study and a scholarly dissertation to be 
defended at a Faculty meeting. 


CHOIR 

During the Spring Semester the Choir visited and sang at the following 
churches. 

March 1 — Christ the Saviour Orthodox Church, Paramus, N.J. 

March 8 — St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox Church, Trenton, N.J. 
March 15 —St. Basil’s Russian Orthodox Church, Watervliet, N.Y. 
March 21—St. John the Baptist Russian Orthodox Church, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

March 22 — SS. Peter & Paul Russian Orthodox Church, Syracuse, N.Y. 
March 29 — SS. Cyril & Methodius Church, Terryville, Conn. 

April 5 — Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church, New Britain, Conn. 
April 12 —SS. Peter & Paul Orthodox Church, Manville, N.J. 

May 10 — Holy Resurrection Orthodox Church, Wayne, N.J. 

May 17 — F.R.O.C. Convention, Yonkers, N.Y. 

May 24 —St. Andrew’s Orthodox Church, Dix Hills, N.Y. 


Notes on Contributors 


George S. Bebis is Assistant Professor of Patrology at the Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mass. 

Peter A. Chamberas is lecturer in Theology at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School, Brookline, Mass. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Instructor in Doctrine at St. Vladimir’s. 

Veselin Kesich is Professor of New Testament at St. Vladimir’s. 

Nicholas A. Koulomzine is Assistant Professor of New Testament at St. 
Sergius Theological Institute, Paris. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Patristics and Church History at St. 
Vladimir’s. 
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Images of the Church in 
Saint Paul’s Epistles* 


Nicholas Koulomzine 


It is not our intention to present here an exhaustive study of 
New Testament ecclesiology, nor even of that of Saint Paul. This 
is merely an exegetical analysis of certain images of the Church, 
and more particularly of those that refer to Christ and to the 
Holy Spirit. Thus on the one hand our work relates to the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity and on the other to ecclesiology. These two 
doctrines, which are treated in separate chapters in manuals of 
systematic theology, are in reality closely bound. In the New 
Testament it is made quite clear that ecclesiology cannot be presented 
outside the framework of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The 
Church began its historical existence after Pentecost; and the first 
act of the Church, of which we have any record, is the speech of 
Apostle Peter. This speech is in essence a confession of faith in 
the work of the Trinitarian God: “This Jesus God raised up, and 
of that we are all witnesses. Being therefore exalted at the right 
hand of God, and having received from the Father the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which you see and 
hear.” (Acts 2:32-33.) The kerygma of the early Church, which 
is preserved for us in Peter’s address (Acts 2:14-39; 3:12-26; 
4:9-12; 5:29-32; 10:34-43) and in those of Paul, expresses itself 
to the fullest degree in a proclamation of the work of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. The Church continues to be God’s 
field of action: it is for this reason that there can be no ecclesiology 
that is not at the same time theology. And God having revealed 
Himself triune, this theology cannot be other than trinitarian. 


♦Translated from the French by S. Koulomzine and E. Lopukhin. 
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Pauline ecclesiology is not a systematized doctrine: it was 
taking shape and was being developed along with the development 
of the reality of church life, and it was intimately related to it. 
The historical process of church life in the first century is very 
complex. The Book of Acts is in a sense the defense of a thesis 
which reflects the progress of the Good News in the Jewish and 
in the gentile world, but at the same time Acts gives no ready 
answers for the numerous questions that one is tempted to ask. 
Paul’s epistles, as well as the remaining New Testament epistles, 
describe only indirectly the movement of ideas in the communities 
to which they are addressed. We are forced to make conjectures 
at a number of points. 

There can be no doubt, however, that for Paul the local 
community was the basic reality of the Church. The first meaning 
of the word “Church” in Paul’s letters is that of the gathering of 
the faithful, united in prayer and in eucharist (I Cor. 14:4, 5, 12, 
19, 23). The name is generally applied to a local church (I ITiess. 
1:1; II Thess. 1:1; Romans 16:1; I Cor. 1:1; Col. 4:16 etc.). 
Used in its plural form the noun designates a group of local 
churches of a particular country or province (I Cor. 16:1; Gal. 1:1; 
I Cor. 16:19 etc.). Although the word “CWch” is also used in 
Pauline writings, particularly in the epistles written in captivity, 
in a theologically wider sense, in the earlier epistles, especially 
in I Cor., emphasis clearly lies on the concrete reality of the loci 
church. 


I 

THE CHURCH AS BUILDING OR TEMPLE IN I COR. 

Among the first^ epistles of Paul, I Corinthians is the one 
which brings out most clearly his ecclesiological ideas. In the 
first part of this epistle, the general theme of which is the unity 
of the Church, our attention is drawn to the passage 3:1-18. The 
Church is first described there as being planted by God as a field 
(3:6-9), then as a building of which the foundation has been 
laid in the person of Jesus Christ (3:10-15), and finally as God’s 
temple, the dwelling place of God’s Spirit. 

In this passage the field, the building, and the temple are 
Paul’s images of the Church and, more precisely, of the local 


^The “first” or “earlier” epistles are the following: (a) The first letters 
written during the second missionary journey of the Apostle, namely 
I Thessal. and II Thessal. and (b) the “longer” letters written during the 
third journey: I Cor., II Cor., Romans and Galatians. 
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community in Corinth. Paul says it quite clearly: ''you are God’s 
field, God’s building” (3:9) and a little further: “Do you not 
know that you are God’s temple and that God’s spirit dwells in 
you?” (3:16). Paul’s insistence in saying "you are the field... 
you are the building... you are the temple” is significant. The 
concept of the Church, in Pauline language, corresponded to a 
concrete reality—that of the local Church. Every local Church 
was for Paul The Church. The Church was fully present wherever 
there existed a church community. In Paul’s early epistles, at least, 
the universalist concept of the Church was totdly absent. 

The first, preliminary image, that of the field planted by Paul, 
watered by Apollos, but to which God alone gave growth (3:6), 
belongs to the group of images drawn from agriculture. In the 
Gospels, the field is usually an image of the world and not of the 
Church, and the harvest is a symbol of the last judgment. Thus 
in the parable of the tares (Matt. 13:24-30, 36-43) the field is 
the world, where the wheat and the tares grow together until the 
eschatological harvest. Other images drawn from agricultural life 
are found throughout the Bible symbolizing God’s people, Israel. 
Thus we read of choice plants: the olive tree (Rom. 11:16-24), 
the fig tree (Matt. 21:18-22, Mk. 11:12-14, 20-25), the barren 
fig tree (Luke 13:6-9). But it is the vine, the most honorable of 
plants, which is privileged to symbolize Israel in its relationship 
to God. There are many examples in the Old Testament.^ In the 
New Testament the same metaphor is taken up in two very 
significant texts: the parable of the vineyard (Matt. 21:33-46; 
Mk. 12:1-12; Luke 20:9-19) and that of the vine and the 
branches (Jn. 15:1-8). 

In speaking of the Church as the field, Paul could have 
easily been led to speak of the Church as the New Israel, the 
new people of God. He does not do this. He prefers to continue 
with the image of the building, with Christ as its foundation, and 
that of the Temple wherein dwells the Holy Spirit. This shift of 
metaphor is of considerable interest and significance. Modern 
theologians, especially Roman Catholic ones, have good reason 
to develop the doctrine of the Church with the help of the 
concept of The Church—a new people of God, the true people 
of God, It seems to us, however, that Hans Kueng is not quite 
right when he affirms that “the fundamental and multiform structure 
of the Church is to be understood in the light of it being called 
‘the people of God.’ ” It should be kept in mind, he adds, that 
"the living conscience of the Qiurch preceeds the formulation of 
a more or less theoretical concept of the Church.”® This opinion 


*Hos. 10:1; Is. 5:1-7, 27:2-7; Jer. 12:10; Ez. 15:1-8, 19:10-14. 

^Hans Kueng, VEglise (Bruges, 1968; Die Kirche, Freiburg, 1967) 
vol. I, p. 169. 
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seems to be justified as far as the first community in Jerusalem 
is concerned. Its first Christians were really the remnant of God’s 
people, the true Israel.^ Kueng’s opinion is also justified in reference 
to communities evangelized by missions sent from Jerusalem to 
the Hellenists of the Jewish dispersion. It was natural for them 
to maintain “the living conscience” of being the true “people of 
God,” dispersed throughout the world yet maintaining their religious 
and hierarchical center in Jerusalem.® In the communities evangelized 
by Paul, however, the living church self-consciousness was quite 
different. As we said before, the living reality of the Church for 
Paul was that of each one of the communities that he evangelized. 
Paul himself always remained personally faithful to his Jewish past, 
though he was continuously attacked by his Judaizing adversaries,® 
some of whom penetrated the ranks of Christians.’' In addition, 
Paul knew that the Christians were the heirs, the true heirs, to 
the promises granted to the old Israel. However, probably because 
of certain circumstances arising from his apostolic work among 
the gentiles, he avoided calling the Church “God’s people,” even 
when such a name would have seemed natural to him. Thus Paul 
uses the expression “Israel after the flesh” (I Cor. 10:18)® in 
the context of other images (Acts 10:1-12), but he avoids applying 
the name “Israel after the Spirit” to the Church.® Thus in Romans 
Paul quotes Hosea: “Those who were not my people I will call 
‘my people,’” (Rom. 9:25; Hos. 2:25); and Isaiah: “a remnant 
of them [Israel] will be saved” (Rom. 9:27; Isaiah 10:22). But 
Paul does not affirm clearly to the Christians in Rome that they 


^They were waiting for the kingdom to come to Israel: “Lord, will 
you at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” (Acts 1:6). They remained 
faithful to the Temple and its worship (Acts 2:46; 3:1; 5:20; 5:42). 
Peter’s sermons are addressed to the “house of Israel” (Acts 2:36). This 
Christian community is in truth is Abraham’s posterity in the flesh 
(2:25-26). 

^After Stephen’s martyrdom, the apostles remained in Jerusalem 
(Acts 8:1)—and they sent Peter and John to Samaria (8:14). Peter is 
obliged to justify himself before the Jerusalem Church because he baptized 
a gentile, Cornelius (11:1-59). James, the brother of Our Lord, who, 
after the departure of Peter (Acts 12:17), presided over the local church 
of Jerusalem, seems to have inherited this concept. His epistle is addressed 
to the twelve tribes in dispersion (James 1:1). 

®In Thessalonica (Acts 17:5), in Beroe (Acts 17:13), in Corinth (Acts 
18:6) and later (Acts 20:3, 20:19; 21:22-24, 22:30; 23:2; 24;5,9; 
25:15). 

'5'Acts 15, and the whole of Gal. 

8See Rom. 7:5. 

^In Gal. 6:16 Paul greets “the Israel of God.” The text can be applied 
to the Church, but it has a certain polemical character and may be a 
later addition. 
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are the true people of God, Israel’s remnant.^® Such words would 
find no echo in communities largely composed of baptized gentiles.^^ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the image of the Church as 
God’s people is not emphasized by Paul in I Cor. 3. 

Without any transition Paul goes from the image of the field 
to the image of the building, the foundation of which is Christ. 

“You are God’s field, God’s building (olKobo^f])” (I Cor. 
3:9).^ “According to the commission of God given to me, like a 
skilled master builder, I laid a foundation ^0T]Ka), and 

another man is building upon it (dTcoiKobo^Ei). Let each man 
take care how he builds upon it. For no other foundation (Gep^Xiov) 
can anyone lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Now if any one builds on the foundation with gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble—each man’s work will become manifest; 
for the Day will disclose it, because it will be revealed with 
fire...” (I Cor. 3:9-15). 

The important concept in this passage is that of foundation. 
This foundation is perhaps the stone (X(0oq) of which the prophet 
Isaiah speaks: “Behold, I am laying in Zion for a foundation 
(LXX: Elq t(3c GspeXia Zicbv) a stone, a tested stone, a precious 
cornerstone, of a sure foundation: ‘He who believes will not be 
in haste’” (Is. 28:16).^® Although this text is not quoted literally 
by Paul in I Cor. 3:9-15, he is probably referring to it. This is 
ail the more probable since in Rom. 9:33 and 10:11, written 
within the same period, this text (Isaiah 28:16) is quoted; and 
in Rom. 9:33 it is combined with Is. 8:14 (“a stone of offense 
and a rock of stumbling.”) Both of Isaiah’s texts are interpreted 
messianically in rabbinical literature.^^ Neither does Paul hesitate 
to interpret them christologically.^® When Paul speaks of Christ 


loin II Cor. 6:16 the words “My (God’s) people” are part of an Old 
Testament quotation and are associated by Paul with the image of the 
Church, God’s Temple. 

^^This theme should have been developed in greater detail. When 
Paul identifies the Church with the true posterity of Abraham, he specifies 
that Abraham was established “father of many nations” (Rom. 4:17; 
Gen. 17:5). 

i^The matching of agricultural images with quite different ones is 
frequently used in Jer. (12:14; 31:27, etc.) and appears also in the parable 
of the vineyard. 

3^3In the enumeration of the qualities of the stone (which by the way 
is different in the Septuagint) the expression “He who believes will not 
make haste” is to be understood as a kind of “name” given to the stone. 

i^Joachim Jeremias, article AiGoq in Theologisches Woerterbuch zum 
N.T, IV, p. 276. 

i®The quotations from Isaiah are part of a whole series of Old 
Testamental texts which mention “a stone” or “a rock” and which are 
interpreted christologically in the New Testament. For example: Ps. 
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as a foundation “that was laid” he refers perhaps to Ps. 118(117): 
22, 23—“the stone which the builders rejected has become the 
chief cornerstone. This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our 
eyes”—a text which Christ himself quoted in the parable the 
vineyard tenants.^® Very early this text was interpreted as a 
prophecy of the death and resurrection of Christ.^’’' Paul could 
also think that the death and resurrection of Christ are the laying 
of the foundation stone. 

Although it was evident that the foundation stone was laid 
by God, Paul still says quite clearly: “I laid the foundation.” 
Using the image of the field, Paul had said that he “had 
planted, Apollos watered, but God alone gave growth” (I 
Cor, 3:6). Only God’s action is effective; the apostles are not 
creating, only God creates. Yet Paul dares say: “We [Paul and 
Apollos] are laborers together with God” (GeoG ydp ^apev 
auvEpyoi).^^ Paul and Apollos are co-workers in God’s work. 
Laying the foundation of the Church of Corinth, Paul found himself 
to be the first co-worker in the divine task of the building of this 
Church, One can say more: Paul clearly realized that he possessed 
the power (^^ouaia) to build the Church; twice and quite 
sternly Paul speaks to the Corinthians of the power given him 
by the Lord to build up and not to destroy (II Cor. 10:8; cf. 12:19 
and 13:10).^® This power of Paul’s to build up should be compared 
to the role of founding the church received by Peter: “you are 
Peter and on this rock I will build my church” (Matt. 16:18). 
We notice that in this case the prerogative of building is reserv^ 
to Christ: “I will build .. The task of building up and governing 
the Church is not given to Peter, as is justly observed by Bonnard.^^ 


118(117): 22 (“the stone which the builders rejected has become the chief 
cornerstone”); Dan. 2:34, 44 (“the stone that smote the image... and filled 
the whole earth”); Exod. 17:1-7 and Num, 20:1-11 (the rock from which 
Moses struck a stream of water); perhaps also Zachariah 4:10, see 
Joachim Jeremias, loc. cit. 

i^Matt. 21:42; Mk. 12:10-11 and Lk. 20:17. Only part of the quotation 
is mentioned in Luke; the verse Lk. 20:8 is perhaps an echo of Dan. 2:34, 44. 

i'5'See Peter’s speech before the Sanhedrin, Acts 4:10-11. 

^^Some critics, particularly among the Protestants, object to the idea 
of man’s co-work with God. They think that Apollos and Paul were 
together “workers of God” and not “workers with God.” It is our opinion 
that this last meaning is precisely that of the pauline text. See Pierre 
Bonnard, “Jesus Christ Edifiant Son Eglise. Le concept de I’^dification 
dans le N.T.”, Cahiers Theologiques de Vactualite protestante, 21 (Neuchatel- 
Paris, 1948) p. 32. 

3^^It is Christ who is, in the first place, all power; cf. numerous 
texts, especially in the synoptics, Matt. 28:18, and a few texts in John 
(Jn. 5:27; 10:18; 17:20). The apostles receive power over the spirits of 
evil and the power to heal (Matt. 10:1; Mk. 3:14, 6:7; Lk. 9:1, 10:19). 

sop. Bonnard, op. cit. p. 26. Bonnard quotes the words of W. Vischer: 
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As to the role of the apostles in general, we find in a later 
text: “You [the Ephesian Church] are... built upon the founda¬ 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
cornerstone” (Eph. 2:20).^^ Thus the apostles appear as the 
foundation (Matt. 16:18; Eph. 2:20) or as builders (I Cor. 3:10) 
or as having authority for building the Church (II Cor. 10:8, 
13:10). They were intimately associated with the work of Christ 
in a way that no one was later. One migjit even say that they 
had to do the work of Christ: it is throu^ their efforts that the 
Church of God came to the world, Christ being the foundation 
of that Church and its builder.^® 

We should now concern ourselves with the term olKobofrr]. 
This word can mean a structure which is already built or a 
structure which is being built, or the act itself of building. The 
equivalent Hebrew verb can mean “to build,” but it also means 
“to strengthen.”®^ The building in question in I Cor. 3 is a 
building which is being erected. The foundation has been laid 
forever and Paul was the wise architect who laid the foundation; 
Apollos and many others are called to build on it (iuoiKodo^eiv). 
It is not said that the builders have to finish the structure. It 
seems rather according to what follows in Paul’s text that the 
building must be continued, but on the condition that the process 
be done consistently on the foundation of Christ. Even if the 
work of the builders does not resist to the fire of judgment, those 
will be saved who have built on the immovable foundation (I Cor. 
3:13-15). Certain critics believe that the edifice of the Church, as 
it is observed in the later epistles in captivity, gives the impression 
of having arrived at a certain achievement (Eph. 2:19-22, 4:11-16). 
We will discuss this later.®^ For the time being it is enough to 
affirm that the picture of the Church as it appears in I Cor. 3 is 
the image of a dynamic process of building. 

This process is accomplished first of all on the foundation of 


“Die Gemeinde, die Jesus auf Peter gruendet, ist seine, des Christus Jesus 
Gemeinde und nicht des Petrus.” W. Vischer, Die Urchristliche Gemeinde- 
Ordnung (1946) p. 9. 

2iSee also Rom. 15:20; Gal. 2:18; Eph. 4:11-16. 

220ne can note that the work of building and destruction (II Cor. 
10:8; 13:10) is to be compared to the work of prophecy (Jer. 1:10: “I 
have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root 
out, and to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, to build, to 
plant” cf. also 24:6, 31:28). Perhaps in Eph. 2:20 (but not in Eph. 4:11) 
the “apostles and prophets” (there is no article before “prophets”) refer 
to the same people, who are both apostles and prophets. 

Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libroSy 
p. 134: “fortify.” I Kings 15:22, 16:24 (III Kings in LXX). 

24Critics have the tendency to accentuate too much the differences 
between the big epistles and those from captivity. On our part, without 
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the faith in Christ: “He who believes in him^ will not be put to 
shame,” repeats Paul (Rom. 9:33). This faith brings forth 
justification and salvation: “For man believes with his heart and 
so is justified, and he confesses with his lips and so is saved. 
The scripture says, ‘No one who believes in him will be put to 
shame’” (Rom. 10:10-11; Is. 28:16), The whole pauline theology 
of salvation through faith sprouts in this way from the notion 
of the building of the Church on Christ.^^ 

Following I Cor. 3:10-15, devoted to the theme of the Church 
as the Building which has Christ as its foundation, we find the 
passage I Cor. 3:16-17, which deals with the theme of the 
Church as Temple where the Holy Spirit lives. “Do you not 
know that you are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit dwells in 
you? If any one destroys God’s temple, God will destroy him. 
For God’s temple is holy, and that temple you are.” (I Cor. 
3:16-17). 

Let us note first of all that the epistle was addressed to 
those who were supposed to be familiar with this new image of 
the Church; to the question “do you not know..it seems that 
the answer must be affirmative. In all probability, the Corinthians 
must have already heard the Church spoken of in these terms. 
Later, in the same epistle, Paul reminds the Corinthians that their 
bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit, and he uses the same words: 
“Do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
within you. ..” (I Cor. 6:19). It is probable that identifying the 
Church with the Temple was part of the pauline apostolic kerygma. 
Such an image did not shock either Christians of Jewish origin or 
those of pagan origin. It is, however, certain that the main 
source of pauline theology is in Old Testament theology. 

According to the oldest biblical tradition, the people of Israel 
is considered as the place where God abides. Among the gifts granted 
to Israel Paul mentions 66^a, i.e. a manifest experience of the 
presence of God.^'^ During the exodus from Egypt, God’s glory 
was visible in the shape of a pillar of cloud to lead the people 
by day and a pillar of fire by night.^® The glory appeared like 


wanting to minimize these differences, we do not feel that the pauline 
authenticity of the epistles from captivity should be denied. 

^^The “in him” is very significant addition of the LXX. 

2®Besides the very short but enlightening article of P. Bonnard which 
we quoted earlier, we would also recommend: J. Pfammater, “Die Kirche 
als Bau. Eine exegetisch-theologische Studie fur Eklesiologie des 
Paulusbriefe,” Analecta Gregoriana 11 (Rome, 1960); P. Vielhauer, 
Oikodome, Das Bild von Bau in der Christliche Literatur von N.T. bis 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Diss. Heidelberg, Karlsruhe, 1940). 

27Lagrange, P.M.J., Saint Paul, Epitre aux Remains (Paris 1922) sub loco. 

28Exod. 13: 21-22; cf. 14:19. 
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a devouring fire in the midst of the cloud on Mount Sinai.^^ Such 
examples, and many more like these, signify the presence of God 
among His people. This presence is best expressed in Leviticus: 
“And I shall make my abode among you, and my soul shall not 
abhor you. And I will walk among you, and will be your God, 
and you shall be my people” (Lev, 26:11-12; quoted by Paul 
II Cor. 6:16). 

When the tabernacle was erected “the cloud covered the tent 
of meeting”;^® and when the temple was erected God chose His 
permanent abode: “I have built Thee an exalted house,” says 
Solomon, “a place for Thee to dwell in forever.In order to 
avoid too crass an interpretation of the divine presence within 
the Temple, the Bible often prefers to say that the Temple is 
the dwelling place of “Jehovah’s name.”^^ After the exile and in 
the absence of royal power in Jerusalem, the importance of the 
Temple and of temple worship increased still further. In the 
thinking of the pious simple people of Palestine “to go up to 
Jerusalem” became synonymous with “approaching Jehovah.”^® 
Popular faith saw in the Temple a pledge of eternal salvation,^^ 
in spite of the prophets’ appeals that forbade a blind and naive 
confidence unaccompanied by repentance,^® 

Before the exile, some prophets spoke of the coming destruction 
of the Temple.^® Others had the vision of a new Jerusalem and 
a new Temple. Isaiah, for example, saw the Temple established 
on the highest mountain top; all nations shall flow to this Temple; 
the Lord will establish His authority there and will judge all 
people (Is. 2:2 ff). 

It is often difficult to distinguish in post-exile writings two 
themes that are often superimposed on each other: the theme 
of the actual reconstruction of the Temple, and that of the 
appearance of the eschatological Temple, the new Jerusalem. 
Chapters 40-48 of Ezekiel speak of die reconstruction of the 
Temple in post-exile times. On the other hand the prophecy of 
Haggai 2:6-9 seems to refer to the eschatological Temple; having 
witnessed the insignificance of Zerubbabel’s second Temple, the 


29Exo(i. 24:15-18. 
aoExod. 40:34. 
m (III) Kings 8:13. 

321 (III) Kings 8:16 ff. 

33ps, 46(45); 48(47); 76(75), 84(83); 122(121) etc., according to 
P. Bonnard, op. cit. p. 20. 

34is. 10:24-27, 14:32 etc. P. Bonnard, ibid. 

35jer. 7:3 ff. 

36Mic. 3:12 (referred to in Jer. 26:18): “Therefore because of you 
Zion shall be plowed as a field; Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins 
and the mountain of the house a wooded height.” 
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prophet exclaims: “Once again in a little while, I will shake the 
heavens and the earth and the sea and the dry land; I will shake 
all nations so that the treasures of all nations shall come in, and 
I will fill this house with splendor, says the Lord of hosts... The 
latter splendor of this house shall be greater than the former, 
says the Lord of hosts; and in this place I will give prosperity, 
says the Lord of hosts” (Hag. 2:6-9). The eschatolo^cal vision 
of the New Temple was obviously tied in with the vision of the 
New Jerusalem,®’' the splendor of which will appear renewed 
after the eschatological combat and in the Temple of which 
“there shall no longer be a trader.”^® 

The theme of the New Temple will be picked up in the 
apocalyptic literature in connection with the theme of the New 
Jerusalem.®® Here is a rather explicit quotation from the Apocalypse 
of Baruch: “After a little time the building of Zion shall be 
shaken in order that it may again be built. But that building 
shall not remain, but shall again after a time be rooted out, and 
shall remain desolate until the time. And afterwards it must be 
renewed in glory and perfected for evermore.”^® In the same 
work it is mentioned that that model of the Temple existed in 
Paradise before the Fall and after the Fall was revealed in vision 
to Abraham and Moses... 

Admittedly the Apocalypse of Baruch might have been composed 
after the year 70 A.D., since the passage quoted could have 
been written only post eventum,^^ It is believed that rabbinical 
literature was also influenced by the events of the year 70. 
Billerbeck indicates quite precisely that the theme of the Temple’s 
destruction appears in rabbinical literature only after the year 70.^® 
But is this quite accurate? 

In the synoptic gospels Jesus is accused before the Sanhedrin 
of having claimed that he would destroy the Temple and re-build 
it in three days;^^ others used this as a pretext to deride Christ 
on the cross.^® The synoptic gospels do not confirm that Christ 


3ns. 60. 

3SZach. 14:1-21, especially 14:21. 

39Enocli 90:28 (an old house destroyed, a new one, more beautiful, 
erected^the temple, or the city of Jerusalem?); see also Ezra 7:26, 10:54, 
13:36. 

4^®Apoc. Baruch 32:2-4, quoted according to R.H. Charles, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch, in Translations of Early Documents, Series I 
(1912) p. 54. 

'^lApoc. Baruch 4:3 ff. 

^Introduction to Apoc. of Baruch, op. cit. p. XII. 

43Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N,T. aus Talmud und 
Midrash, I, p. 1003, sub Mt. 26:61. 

44Matt. 26:59-62 = Mk. 14:55-59. 

45Matt. 27:39-40 = Mk, 15:29-30. 
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had spoken these words, but it is confirmed in John: “Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up” (Jn. 2:19). 
John interprets the Temple as the Body of Christ (2:21), but 
this interpretation may be a later one (end of the first century). 
In any case it is probable that Christ really spoke of the destruction 
of the Temple, llie intention of destroying the Temple could not 
fail to be understood as an announcement of the arrival of the 
Messiah and therefore provoked the crucial question of the high 
priest, who asked Jesus to say whether he was “the Christ, the 
son of God.”^® This question was part of the logical development 
of the dialogue, as has been observed by P. Bonnard.^’' Paul, of 
Jewish and probably of rabbinical culture, was not a stranger 
to these expectations, which are a component of his theology of 
the Church, linked to the image of the Temple. 

At the time of the Kings of Israel, God spoke to his people 
through the prophets, of whom there was a great number. After 
the exile there were a few more prophets, but at a certain point 
prophets completely disappeared from Israel. The prophetic spirit 
was succeeded by a religion of the book, a spirit of conservatism 
and tradition. When John the Baptist began to preach, when 
Christ showed Himself in Israel, God had not spoken for a long 
time. The Jews were conscious of this silence and their later 
literature often stresses this.^® This explains why along with the 
expectation of the new Temple, there was an equally strong 
expectation of an eschatologicd outpouring of the Spirit. Besides 
the well-known text of Joel, quoted in Peter’s speech on Pentecost 
(Joel 2:28 ff; Acts 2:17 ff)» many other statements confirm this 
expectation (Is. 32:15-19, 44:3; Ez. 11:19 in the context of 
11:17-21, Ez. 36:24-28, 37:14, 39:28-29; Zach. 6:8, 12:10).^® 
It is very important that in all these texts the promise of the 
Spirit is given to the people as a whole. Thus, the most striking 
promise of the outpouring of the Spirit is given to all flesh.®® 
Sometimes the Messiah is the object of this outpouring (Is. 
11:1-3),^^ but generally it is the people as a whole. 


4eMatt. 26:63 = Mk. 14:61 =Lk. 22-67. 

Bonnard, op. cit. p. 22. 

48See Jos. Flavius, Contra Apion. 37:40, and numerous texts in rab¬ 
binical literature: T. Sota, 13:2; Bar. 85:3-4, etc. 

49The greater part of these texts apply perhaps only to the immediate 
post-exile period. However, some of them have probably been interpreted 
eschatologically. 

*50Joel 2:28 ff (3:1 ff). Compare the text to Num. 11:24-30: the 
prophecy of Eldad and Medad in the camp and the exclamation of Moses: 
“Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them!” (11:29) 

5iOr the Servant of the Lord~Is. 42:1. 
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Primitive Christianity, the kerygma of which has been preserved 
for us in Peter’s speech, recognized itself quite early as the bearer 
of this prophetic gift. ‘These men,” said Peter, “are not drunk... 
but this is what was spoken by the prophet Joel: And in the last 
days it shall be, God declares, that I will pour out my spirit on 
all flesh” (Acts 2:14 ff). It is to be noted that the words “in 
the last days” are not part of the original text of Joel. This 
indicates that Christians very early became conscious of living “in 
the last days” and of having received at Pentecost an eschatological 
outpouring of the Spirit. 

The Spirit promised in the Scriptures was also promised by 
Christ. In the synoptic Gospels,®^ Luke is the one who testifies 
to this most clearly, first of all at the very end of his Gospel: 
“And behold I shall send the promise of my Father upon you; 
but stay in the city, until you are clothed with power from on 
high” (Lk. 24:49), and at the beginning of the Book of Acts 
(1:4-8). The promise of the Spirit is dso the great theme of 
the fourth Gospel. During the feast of the Tabernacles which 
preceeded the Passion Passover, Jesus declares in the midst of 
the Jerusalem Temple: “If anyone thirst let him come to me and 
drink. He who believes in me, as the scripture has said, ‘Out 
of his heart shall flow rivers of living water.’ ” And the writer 
of the Gospel comments: “Now this he said about the Spirit, 
which those who believed in him were to receive; for as yet the 
Spirit had not been given, because Jesus was not yet glorified” 
(Jn. 7:37-39).®^ When the glorification of Christ is imminent 
(Jn. 13:31) Christ promises to send the Counselor. The Counselor 
comes after the departure of Christ (Jn, 16:7). The Counselor 
is the prophetic Spirit who must bring to their remembrance all 
that was told them (Jn. 14:26), who, being the Spirit of Truth, 
must declare to them the things that are to come (Jn. 16:13). 
Above all the Spirit will testify for Himself and will inspire the 
apostles so that they might also testify in the Spirit. 

Immediately after Pentecost, when the disciples are ready to 
bear witness, they recognize that they are prophets of a new 
order of things, remembering the words of Joel: “Yea, on my 
menservants and my maidservants in those days I will pour out 
my Spirit and they shall prophesy” (Acts 2:18). Should one 
keep the apostolic and the prophetic ministries distinct? Paul 
writes to the Ephesians: “You are built upon the foundation of 
the aposdes and prophets” (Eph. 2:20). 


52Matt. 10:20 = Mk. 13:ll=Lk. 12:12. 

^The outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the people of the New 
Testament is not contradictory to the work of the Spirit preparing the 
Incarnation and acting in Christ. 

s^Compare to Eph. 4:11, where the apostles and the prophets are 
listed first as workers in building up the Church. 
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We are less well informed about the birth of the pauline 
church communities. There is no doubt, however, that it was 
accompanied by outpourings of the Spirit. Reproaching the 
Galatians for Aeir vacillating faith, Paul exclaims: “Did you 
receive the Spirit by works of the law, or by hearing with faith? .,. 
Having begun with the Spirit are you now ending with the flesh?” 
(Gal. 3:2-3; see also I Thess. 1:4-5.) 

The work of the Spirit is obviously not limited to a single 
outpouring at the start of the life of each church. The work of 
the Spirit continues and it is for this reason that Paul chose the 
image of the Temple. For the Temple is a permanent abode of 
God. One can and should say more: it is not sufficient to 
enumerate the various manifestations of the Spirit, as some 
modern researchers do. It is not difficult to make constantly 
growing lists. It seems to us that the entire life of the Church 
is moved by the Spirit. There can be no area in the Church 

that is not sanctified. For this reason the two images, that of 

a building built on Christ and that of the Temple, abode of 
the Spirit, are not really two separate images. If Paul speaks 

of the builders of the building, he lets us understand that this 
building is the Temple. If they are building on the foundation 
which is Christ, they are building at the same time an abode 
of the Spirit. The images of the building and of the Temple 
speak of the same ecclesial reality, but they make us realize 
the work of the founding of the Church by Christ and the 

life-giving work of the Spirit in the Church.®® 


II 

THE CHURCH AS THE BODY OF CHRIST BY THE GIFTS 
OF THE SPIRIT IN I COR. 

The concept of the Body of Christ is used in the passages 
I Cor. 6:11-20 and I Cor. 10:1-22 in preparing us for the reading 
of chapter 12, where the theme of the Church—Body of Christ 
by the gift of the Spirit—is developed. These two passages are 
parts of a series of moral and pastoral exhortations contained in 
I Cor. 6-11, as answers to questions asked by the Corinthians. 

Paul begins by reminding them that in baptism a Christian 
is washed, sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and in the Spirit of our God (6:11). This is why, continues 


Fraeymann, “The Spiritualization of the Idea of the Temple in 
the Paulinian Epistles,” Analecta Lovaniensia biblica et orientalia, Ser. II, 
Part 5, Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, vol. 33 (1947) pp. 378-412. 
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Paul, a Christian must preserve himself from immorality, fornication 
and other perversions. The reason given by Paul is meaningful: 
“the body is not meant for immorality but for the Lord and 
the Lord for the body. And God raised the Lord and will also 
raise us by his power. Do you not know that your bodies are 
members of Christ?.. .” (6:13-15). Paul wants to say that 
through baptism in the name of the risen Christ, by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, the Christian’s body becomes a member of 
the body of Christ. Having spoken of our union with Christ 
Paul adds: “Do you not know that your body is a temple of 
the Holy Spirit within you?” Here again, as in the preceding 
chapter, our union with God in the Church is shown as our 
union with Christ, and a union with Holy Spirit. 

The second passage (I Cor. 10:1-22) is a continuation of 
chapters 7, 8 and 9, devoted to the questions of marriage and 
virginity, food offered to idols, and other questions of a pastoral 
nature. It is part of the total contents of chapters 10 and 11 in 
which Paul develops the sacramental doctrine of the Church. At 
the beginning of the passage we find the typology of baptism: 
our fathers, says Paul, “were baptized into Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea” (10:1-2). Continuing his typological language 
Paul says: “they [the fathers] all ate the same supernatural food 
and all drank the same supernatural drink. For they drank from 
the supernatural Rock which followed them and the Rock was 
Christ” (10:3-4).^® Of what supernatural food and of what 
drink does Paul speak here if not of the Eucharist of the new 
people, pre-figured by the feeding of the ancient people in the 
desert, the rock being the symbol of God’s presence?®’' 

Paul then abandons his typological language to speak “as 
to sensible men” (10:15) in order to explain more clearly: “The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a participation in the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a participation 
in the body of Christ? Because there is one loaf, we who are many, 
are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf” (10:16-17). 
Thus the drink and the food have received a name. To partake 
of this drink and of this food is to participate in the blood and 


56The expression “supernatural” used three times in this passage might 
indicate that Paul is using typological language. 

szwhat is this rock and why does it follow the people? The correspond¬ 
ing Hebrew word is often used as an attribute of God: Ps. 19(18): 15, 
28(27):1. 31(30) :3, 62(61) :3,4,7, etc. Deut. 32:4,18,31,37; Is. 26:6, etc. 
In the Septuagint this word is often translated as ©eoc;. See: Ps. 18(17) :45, 
19(18): 15, 144(141):!; Is. 26:4; Deut. 32. “Rock” becomes a real name 
of God. It symbolizes the presence of God among His people. According 
to certain rabbinical considerations the rock followed the people (cf. 
Strack and Billerbeck, op. cit., sub loco). 
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body of Christ, in ecclesial unity, symbolized by the unity of 
the loaf. The ecclesial meaning of the text makes it very important, 
and it is significant that the concept of “the Body of Christ” is 
used here by Paul for the first time precisely in the context of 
the Eucharistic body.^® 

In the two ecclesial passages that we have studied (I Cor. 
6:11-20 and I Cor. 10:1-22), the Church has appeared to us 
as made up of faithful who are members of Christ and are Temples 
of the Spirit, united in the sacrament of baptism and partaking of 
the Body of Christ. This vision prepares us for for the great ecclesial 
theology of the 12th chapter of the same epistle. The kernel of 
pauline thou^t is expressed in I Cor. 12:12-13, 27: “For just 
as the body is one and has many members, and all the members 
of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ. 
For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body—Jews or 
Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made to drink of one Spirit,” 
“Now you are the body of Christ and individually members of 
it.” 

Before speaking of the Church—Body of Christ—Paul speaks 
to us of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The chapter begins with 
the words: “Now, concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I do not 
want you to be uninformed...” (12:1) and among the gifts 
that he will enumerate at length there is one which is the spiritual 
gift, by virtue of which we are able to acknowledge the lordship 
of Jesus Christ: “no one can say Jesus is Lord except by the 
Holy Spirit” (12:3). This essential ^t is given us in baptism 
and makes of us members of the Church and no longer heathens 
“led astray to dumb idols” (12:1). In the following verses (4 and 
5), Paul mentions the variety of the gifts, the variety of services 
and the variety of workings. These two verses are a kind of 
trinitarian formula wherein the variety of gifts is referred to the 
Spirit, the variety of services to the Lord, both being an expression 
of the variety of the workings of God. Here again, the Spirit is 
named first, because it is the gifts of the Holy Spirit that allow 
us to come to Christ, i.e. to the Church. Verses 7 to 11 then 
enumerate the various gifts granted by the Spirit to the members 
of the Church: the utterance of wisdom, the working of miracles, 
prophecy, the ability to distinguish between spirits, interpretation 
of tongues. Each time Paul repeats like a refrain that each one 
of the gifts is given by the same Spirit: “All these are inspired 
by one and the same Spirit, who apportions to each one individually 
as he wills” (12:11). These gifts, though distributed to individual 
members of the Church, are given within the Church, “for the 
common good” (irpbc; t 6 oupcp^pov) (12:7). In summing up. 


58See numerous articles of Father Nicholas Afanasieff. We also refer 
to his book Tserkov Dukha Sviatogo, to be published shortly in Paris. 
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we might say that the first eleven verses of the chapter speak of 
the Church as of a place where the gifts of the Holy Spirit are 
outpoured. This description by Paul of the pneumatological aspect 
of the Church serves as an introduction to the christological aspect 
of the same church reality. 

Beginning with verse 12, Paul speaks of the Church as a 
“body,’’ without using yet the term “Body of Christ”: “For just 
as the body is one and has many members, and all the members 
of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ” 
(12:12). We have already read in chapter 6 that our bodies are 
members of Christ (1 Cor. 6:15); this means that each member 
of the Church is intimately tied to Christ. Here now, in verse 
12, Paul’s thought goes a bit further: those members who 
individually are united to Christ, form together one body. “So 
it is with Christ,” adds Paul. These words seem to mean that what 
is true of the body is true of Christ. In other words, the body is 
Christ Himself; it is impossible to be a member of the Church 
without being a member of Christ. 

Verse 13 brings us back to what we said about the beginning 
of chapter 12: “For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one 
body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made to drink 
of one Spirit” (12:13). The particle “for” with which the verse 
begins is very important here: in effect we are one body, for we 
were baptized and made to drink from the one Spirit. It is only 
because of the gifts of the Spirit that we can constitute a body, 
that we can be members of the Church. 

Verses 14-26 develop an allegory: the members of the body 
are diversified; their functions are not the same; some members 
have nobler functions than others; all members help each other. 
However insignificant a member may be, anything that concerns 
it concerns the whole body; if one member suffers, the whole 
body suffers too. This allegory might have had nothing specifically 
Christian about it; pagan authors have developed similar ones,®® 
where the body symbolizes a society made up of members drawn 
together and organized with the common good as a goal, all this 
being done according to natural, this-worldly criteria. But, for 
Paul, entering the Church is made possible not through natural 
gifts, but through that gift of the Spirit, which enables us to 
profess the lordship of Christ. It is precisely because of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit that we are not a body organized according to 
the patterns of this world, but, united to Christ and by the gift 
of the Spirit, we form a body which is the “Body of Christ.” Paul 
says this at the end of the chapter: “Now you are the body of 
Christ and individually members of it” (12:27). This verse, 
together with verses 12 and 13, is the real core of Pauline 


59Eg. Titus Livius, H.R. II, 22. 
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thought. But Paul tells us that the Church is the “Body of Christ” 
only after having clearly emphasized that she is so by the gift 
of the Spirit. 

Having said this, Paul explains to us the structure of the 
body: “And God has appointed in the Church first apostles, 
second prophets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, then 
healers, helpers, administrators, speakers in various kinds of 
tongues. Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Do 
all work miracles? Do all possess gifts of healing? Do all speak 
with tonnes? Do all interpret? But earnestly desire the higher gifts 
and I will show you a still more excellent way..(12:28-31).®^ 

This rather lengthy enumeration teaches us something: we 
have seen that in verses 4-6 Paul seems to distinguish “the variety 
of ^fts” which are given by the Spirit from the “varieties of 
service” that come from the Lord. It might be tempting to think 
(as some do) that in the Church there is distinction between 
those Church members who have special charismas, and those 
to whom are entrusted certain services within the body of Christ. 
If we refer to the enumeration that we have just quoted (12:28-31) 
it is really quite difficult to distinguish the charismas from the 
services. Apostles, prophets, teachers, etc. are charismatic services, 
in other words clearly determined functions within the Church, 
the exercise of which depends on the gift of the Spirit. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, written within the same period 
as I Corinthians, we find a doctrine of the Body of Christ very 
similar to the one we have tried to analyse: “For as in one body 
we have many members, and all the members do not have the 
same function, so we, though many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually members of one another. Having gifts that differ 
according to the grace given to us, let us use them: if prophecy 
in proportion to our faith; if service, in our serving; he who 
teaches, in his teaching; he who exhorts, in his exhortation; he 
who contributes, in his liberality; he who gives aid, with zeal; 
he who does acts of mercy, with cheerfulness” (Rom. 12:4-8). 
In this passage from Romans we find the same vision of the 
Church: services and charismas are virtually impossible to distin¬ 
guish. When, in other passages in the New Testament, other 
services are mentioned—cpwcopc?/, presbyters, deacons—should not 
they too be considered as charismatic ministries or services? 

In I and II Corinthians and in Romans, Paul gives us a 
thoroughly Christocentric vision of the Church in developing the 
image of Church as the Body of Christ, but in both we find 
that our becoming part of the Body of Christ is the work of the 


®®According to Bishop Cassian Bezobrazov, “love,” which is described 
in the hymn of chapter 13, should be considered as one of the gifts of 
the Spirit mentioned in 12:31. 
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Spirit, who manifests Himself at our entrance into the Church 
and who animates her entire life. The Church is the Body of 
Christ only thanks to the gifts of die Spirit. 


Ill 

THE CHURCH AS THE BODY OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHURCH AS THE TEMPLE OF THE SPIRIT IN 
THE EPISTLES WRITTEN IN CAPTIVITY 

Is the theology and, particularly, the ecclesiology of Ephesians 
and Colossians basically different from that which we find in 
Paul’s earlier epistles? The problem of whether these epistles are 
authentic can in part be solved in the light of the answer we 
give to this question. On the part of the OrSiodox, Bishop Cassian 
studied very carefully the arguments brought forward against the 
epistles’ authenticity but remained unconvinced by them. The 
epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians take up the image 
of the Body of Christ and of the Temple of the Spirit in describing 
the Church; but the ecclesiology of these epistles is closely linked 
to a theology in which Paul we have to agree, takes up some 
new ideas and gives a different slant to some old ones. 

Before dealing with the ecclesial theme as such, we have to 
define more clearly some of these new theological accents in these 
epistles. 

One of the great themes of all the pauline epistles is the 
resurrection of Christ. According to the earlier epistles, the 
resurrection of Christ gives us a new life; “We were buried with 
Him by baptism into death [to sin], so that as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in 
newness of life” (Rom, 6:4, cf. 8:11; II Cor. 13:4). Christ was 
raised for our justification (Rom. 4:25). If we believe that He 
was raised by God from the dead, we will be saved (Rom. 10:9). 
In I Cor. 15, Paul repeats that if Christ has not been raised 
then our faith is in vain (I Cor. 15:14 etc.). But if, 
according to the great epistles, our own resurrection is assured 
(I Cor. 6:14), it is understood within eschatological concepts. 
In these epistles the general resurrection is tied in with the 
parousia of Our Lord; Paul insists on this in his epistles to the 
Thessalonians (I Thess. 1:10; 4:13-17) and especially in I Cor. 
15.: “In Christ shall all be made alive. But each in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits, then at his coming those who belong to 


shall call Paul author of the epistles to the Colossians and 

Ephesians. 
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Christ. Then comes the end, when he delivers the kingdom to God 
the Father after destroying every rule and every authority and 
power. For he must reign until he has put all his enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy to be destroyed is death” (I Cor. 15: 
22-26). 

Next to the theme of Christ’s resurrection, the theme of His 
Ascension, or His glorious exaltation, is to be found throughout 
the New Testament (Matt. 22:24, 26:64; Mark 16:19; Acts 
2:33, 7:55-56; I Peter 3:22 etc.), but it is almost completely 
absent in Paul’s earlier epistles (Rom. 8:34). In Eph. and Col., 
however, the theme of exaltation is developed with considerable 
emphasis, an emphasis which is characteristic of these two epistles 
(Eph. 1:10, 1:20-22, 4:7 ff; Col. 2:10 etc.). Thus in Eph. Paul 
goes beyond mentioning the resurrection of Christ and speaks of 
His exaltation: God accomplished His power in Christ, says Paul, 
“when He raised him from the dead and made him sit at his 
right hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule and authority 
and power and dominion and above every name that is named, 
not only in this age, but also in that which is to come; and He 
has put all things under his feet” (Eph. 1:20-22). These texts, 
and one could easily multiply their number, emphasize the “already 
accomplished” in the work of Christ. Christ has already won the 
final victory. In I Cor. 15, on the other hand, it is said that the 
final victory will take place in the last days. That which Paul calls 
“new life” in the earlier epistles, becomes “our resurrection” in 
the terminology of Col. and Eph. “If then you have been raised 
with Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is seated 
at the right hand of God” (Col, 3:1). 

Parallel to the theme of the glorification of Christ sitting on 
the right hand of God, there appears another theme, closely 
bound to the first one: the victory of Christ over the world of 
angels. This theme is more obvious in Col. than in Eph. We can 
read there that Christ cancelled the bond which stood against us. 
“Nailing it to the cross,” says Paul, “He disarmed the principalities 
and powers and made a public example of them triumphing over 
them in it [the cross]” (Col. 2:14-15). Other examples can be 
found easily. We might ask ourselves whether this theme exists 
already in the great epistles? 

To find the answer, let us first take note that, in the earlier 
epistles, the texts which mention angels or Satan®^ are very few 
and of little theological significance.®^ They cannot be considered 
as reflecting a systematic angelology. They do give birth, however. 


<52Angels are mentioned in I Cor. 4:9, 11:10, 13:1; Gal. 1:8; and 
Satan in I Cor. 5:5, 7:5; II Cor. 2:11, 6:15, 11:14. 

63The reserve in the pauline references to angels in the earlier 
epistles is quite impressing: compare the description of the parousia in 
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to an idea that prepares us for the ideas of Colossians. In Galatians 
Paul affirms that the old law “was ordained by angels through 
an intermediary” (Gal 3:19).®^ But our justification by our faith 
in Christ frees us from these intermediaries who were necessary 
under the old covenant. In Romans Paul exclaims: “For I am 
sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 8:38-39). 

To gain an idea of the reasons for which Paul insisted on the 
exaltation of Christ above angels, we must refer primarily to 
Colossians.®^ This letter, addressed to a particular church is written 
in a style more direct, more personal and more polemical than 
Ephesians, which may have been a kind of circular epistle, read 
in all the churches of Asia, and which sounds more like a 
theological treatise. In Col. we find a sharp polemic with certain 
false doctrines which had infiltrated the Colossians. “Beguiling 
speech” (2:4), “empty deceit” (2:8), false beliefs, not quite 
accurately called “philosophy” (2:8) are mentioned. These beliefs 
seemed to be connected with some cult of angels (2:18) based 
on human traditions “according to the elemental spirits of the 
universe” (2:8). Holders of such beliefs practiced asceticism 
(2:16). Very probably it was a movement akin to the first stirring 
of gnostic movements. This gnosis might have been of a Judaist 
nature, since festivals, new moon, and sabbath are mentioned 
(2:16), as well as many rulings “do not handle,” “do not taste,” 
“do not touch” (2:21). 

In the context of such an anti-gnostic polemic Paul is moved 
to insist on the theme of the conquest of angels by Christ. What 
mattered for Paul was to tear away the Colossians from any 
temptation of an angel worship (2:18) tied to the material elements 
of this world. Paul wanted to show the Colossians that Christ’s 
sacrifice freed us from all fetters (2:16) that are an obstacle to 
our union with Him. The Colossians probably were becoming so 
interested in cosmic powers that they were in danger of neglecting 
Christ. Paul had to affirm categorically the absolute supremacy 
of Christ over the powers and, through them, over the ancient 
cosmos which they ruled. The kingdom of Christ replaced the 
kingdom of the elements of this universe (oxoixsToc toG K6apou).®® 

These somewhat lengthy introductory comments seem necessary 


I Thess. 4:16; II Thess. 1:7; and the eschatology of I Cor, 15 to Matt. 
24:30 ff. and parallels. 

6^The same idea is found in Acts 7:38; Hebr. 2:2. 

®5For the following, we are greatly indebted to R. P. Benoit, “Corps, 
tete, pler6me dans les epitres de la captivite,** Revue Biblique, 1956, No. 1. 
Benoit, op. c/r. p. 32. 
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in order to deal with the ecclesial doctrine of the epistles written 
in captivity. In these epistles the Church is described as die Body 
of Christ, as in I Cor. and Rom. A new image is introduced, 
however, into this vision, an image which was completely absent 
in the earlier epistles. Christ appears for the first time as the 
head of the Church, and this is mentioned a great number of 
times (Eph. 1:22, 4:15-16, 5:23; Col. 1:18, 2:19). 

The importance of this new image of the “head” of the Church 
has been greatly exaggerated. Extremes of bad taste were reached 
when it was said that in Eph. and Col. the Church was reduced 
to a torso, the head of which (Christ) was in heaven. On this 
point, P. Benoit’s study concerning the interpretation of the 
concept of the “head” is very enlightening. He notes, in particular, 
that in Col. (which was probably written before Eph.) “die 
image of Christ as head is used not in reference to the body-CThurch, 
but in reference to powers.”®’’' By means of examples drawn from 
the early Pauline epistles,®* Father Benoit analyses the meaning 
of the word Kscpakf] and comes to the conclusion that the term 
does not denote primarily “the life-giving principles from which 
flows a Christian’s life”®® but rather conveys an idea of authority, 
sovereignty and can be translated as “chief.” It is in this very 
sense that the word is used for the first time in Col.: “You have 
come to fulness of life in him, who is the head (KecpaXi)) of all 
rule and authority” (Col. 2:10). According to Father Benoit 
this verse is a key to the understanding of ecclesiology in Eph. 
and Col. It is of interest that this verse is a part of chapter 2, 
in which Paul develops his polemic against false doctrines connected 
with the Colossians’ angel worship. According to Paul, Christ 
is the head (chief) of all rule and authorities because he triumphed 
over them. 

The term KscpaXi) reappears in the same chapter in verse 
19: “Head, from whom the whole body, nourished and knit 
together” (2:19). It is now a question of the Christ-Church 
relationship and no longer of the Christ-cosmos relationship. But 
in the genesis of the pauline vocabulary, the relationship Christ- 
cosmos does arise first. In other words, Christ has been tihe victor 
over the elements of the cosmos, elements which were binding 
men, and as such, he is the chief, or the head of the Church 
which is his body, whose joints (members) co-resurrect in Christ 
and no longer should fall again into the slavery of material 
elements. The term KEcpaXr) has therefore come into pauline 
language through the bias of the relationship Head-Cosmos and 
not through the relationship of Head-Body. If this is the case, 


®'^P. Benoit, op. cit. p. 24. 
esE.g. I Cor. 11:3. 

Benoit, op. cit. p. 25. 



we will better understand the end of the passage Eph. 1:15-23: 
God has shown His might when He raised Christ from the dead 
and made him sit at his right hand, above all power and 
dominion.. * “He has put all things under his feet and has made 
him the head over all things for the church, which is his body.. 
(Eph. 1:20-23). We would then understand the passages Eph. 
4:15-16 and Eph. 5:22-23 in the same way. 

The little that we have said about the ecclesiology of Eph. 
and Col. (deliberately avoiding, for lack of space, the problem 
of the cosmic dimension of the Church) allows us to realize that 
the notion of “Body of Christ” as it appears in these epistles 
contains developments and nuances which do not exist in the 
earlier epistles, but it is not basically different. These new 
shadings are rather to be accounted for through different historical 
circumstances which surrounded the writing of the epistles. 

In Eph. and Col., as in the earlier epistles, the christological 
aspect expressed in the image of the Body of Christ is not separated 
from the notion that the Church is the Temple of the Holy Spirit. 
This last image is mentioned in the short passage Eph. 2:19-22, 
preceded by the verses 2:11-18 where Paul affirms that from now 
on the Church is composed of converts from both paganism and 
circumcision. Those who were far off have been brought near by 
the blood of Christ (2:13) which has destroyed the “dividing 
wall of hostility” (2:14), referring probably to the wall in the 
Jerusalem Temple which separated the part reserved to pagans. 
From now on the Church is only “one body” (2:16); Jews and 
pagans have access to the Father in the same Spirit (2:18). 

It is then that Paul says: “So then you are no longer strangers 
and sojourners, but you are fellow citizens with the saints and 
members of the household of God, built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
cornerstone, in whom the whole structure is joined together and 
grows into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom you also are built 
into it for a dwelling place of God in the Spirit” (Eph. 2:19-22). 
It is easy to recognize here the pauline style; we rediscover the 
images of temple-building. A few new nuances are noticeable: 
the term dKpoycovLatoc;, for example, is new to the writing of 
Paul. According to Joachim Jeremias this “cornerstone” is to be 
located in the dome, and it is no longer a stone in the foundation;’'® 
the two parts of the arch are joined at the top by this stone and 
would be the two parts, pagan and Jewish, of the Church. If 
this is so, the building is a finished building, the “cornerstone” 
crowning the structure as the head crowns the body. But another 
interpretation is also possible. The “cornerstone” would be the 


'5'ojoachim Jeremias, article dKpoycovLaLot; in Theologisches Woerterbuch 
zum N.T, 
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stone placed as foundation at the angle of two walls, which 
would again symbolize the pagans and the Jews. In any case, 
this building is a Temple, and this Temple—the abode of the 
Holy Spirit—is the Church to which Paul addresses himself. 

Certain christological or pneumatic images of the Church 
that we have studied in the pauline epistles are also found in 
I Peter. First, that of the edifice—spiritual house: “Come to him, 
to that living stone, rejected by men but in God’s sight chosen 
and precious; and like living stones be yourselves built into a 
spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” (I Peter 2:4-5). This 
is followed by quotations from Is. 28:16 and Ps. 118:22. These 
images, where we recognize reminiscences of pauline epistles, are 
closely associated with the idea of the Church as God’s new 
nation: “You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people” (I Pet. 2:9). 

As we have said before, Paul himself also believed that the 
new Church was really the new Israel, the new and authentic 
people of God. This belief is seen throughout Paul’s writings. 
However, Paul avoided, at least in his first epistles, direct application 
to the Church of the terminology of Church-People of God. He 
did not do this only for the historical and pastoral reasons that 
we have mentioned. He more probably preferred to use terms 
and images which would bring out more forcefully the work of 
Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. In this, 
perhaps, we find yet another feature of Paul’s religious genius. 


'^^We did not concern ourselves here with the image of the Church 
as God’s Family, whose members are, in Christ and through the grace 
of the Spirit, adopted as God’s sons. But this image cannot be studied 
within the boundaries of the pauline epistles alone. 
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Research and Prejudice 


Veselin Kesich 


The purpose of this paper is to deal with a few important 
questions that are dominant in contemporary Gospel criticism. 
As we should expect, they touch implicitly or explicitly upon the 
relationship between the “Jesus of history” and the “Christ of 
faith,” as well as upon the role of the Church in the formation, 
preservation, and transmission of the Gospel tradition. The enormous 
significance and necessity for employing critical methods in for¬ 
mulating and solving these problems will be demonstrated by 
concrete examples. At the same time, the prevailing prejudices 
of a number of scholars who use these methods wiU be described 
and their possible source will be indicated. 

This paper is written in the underlying conviction that the 
Church from its very beginning has been committed to biblical 
criticism. Such criticism belongs to the tradition of the church. 


I 

There are no biblical studies without biblical criticism. We 
cannot speak about the biblical books as the records of God’s 
revelation and the response of God’s peoples, and at the same 
time reject historical investigation of these documents. “We cannot 
proclaim our Gospels as the good news of what God in Christ 
has actually done in the history of this world of space and time 
and also claim that our account of his doings is immune to 
historical criticism.”^ 


^Leonard Hodgson, “God and the Bible,” in On the Authority of the 
Bible: Some Recent Studies (London: SPCK, 1960), p. 15. 
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There is no single kind of criticism. First of all, there is 
textual criticism. If we had the original copies of the books of 
the New Testament we would not have any need for textual 
criticism. The books were copied, and mistakes crept in. The 
goal of the textual critic is to provide us with the best possible 
text. The task is not easy, for there are about 2000 manuscripts 
of the Gospels alone. Often variant readings of a particular verse 
are found in them, and the question is which one to take. A 
textual critic must be well acquainted not only with the style 
and grammar but also with the theology of an author before he 
takes the decisive step of accepting one reading and rejecting 
another. The major difficulty to be overcome in this type of 
work is usually the theology of the textual critic, particularly when 
it is opposed to the biblical author’s theology and when the critic 
tries to impose his theology upon the text. In spite of all these 
difficulties, the enormous amount of textual evidence, and the 
prejudice of the critics, textual criticism has made a fundamental 
contribution. It has established an authoritative text. ‘Tt cannot be 
too strongly asserted,” Frederic Kenyon noted, “that in substance 
the text of the Bible is certain. Especially is this the case with the 
New Testament.” This statement is preceded by another that “no 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith rests on a disputed 
reading.”® 

Many who do not have any love for biblical criticism of any 
sort are nevertheless quite ready to accept the necessity of textui 
criticism and to appreciate its results. They accept the “lower” 
criticism, but are full of mis^ving when they come to evaluate 
the “hi^er” or source criticism. Their loss of enthusiasm for 
this type of criticism is usually justified by pointing to the 
arbitrary procedures and conclusions of the “higher” critics. A 
critic is sometimes able to discover in one particular verse no 
less than three sources. The organic quality of a book is lost, 
its material is atomized, and the work looks like a mosaic. Of 
course this is an extreme to which many a source critic has been 
tempted to go. Every method has its own limitation, and the 
method of source criticism is no exception. Yet the shortcoming 
of the method is not a good reason to discard the value and the 
importance of “higher” criticism. The terms “lower” and “higher” 
are adopted from the metaphor of a river. “The higher critic seeks 
to penetrate higher up the stream, nearer the source (which is 
the actual writing of the book) ... The textual critic deals with 
matters lower down the stream, after the book has been written 
and copies made and circulated.”^ 


^Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1958), p. 55. 

SR. A. Guy, The Gospel of Mark (New York: St. Martin Press, 
1968), pp. 5-6. 
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The results of source criticism are scrutinized more critically 
than those of textual criticism. There is quite a number of New 
Testament scholars who do not subscribe to the solution of the 
Synoptic problem, to the primacy of the Gospel according to 
St, Mark, and to the hypothetical Q that was supposedly 
one of the sources used by St. Matthew and St. Luke. Not everybody 
is happy with these solutions to the problem of source. Several 
critics have tried to modify these theories, to bring in new elements, 
and to make new solutions reflecting new achievements in Gospel 
research. There are still Roman Catholic scholars who are committed 
to the hypothesis of the priority of the Aramaic Matthew. We 
regard this hypothesis and its solution of the Synoptic problem, 
however, as more speculative and less convincing than the so-called 
two-source theory, a “working hypothesis” based upon Mark and Q. 

In recent years the two-source theory has been seriously 
questioned. It has been criticized for not taking into account the 
existence of an oral tradition. The Synoptic problem is considered 
purely a literary problem. A new dieory, although not yet fully 
developed, takes both the oral and written tradition into account. 
It is called the “multiple-document theory,” and is based upon 
the assumptions that tliere were collections of Jesus’ words and 
works, which were translated very early into Greek, and that 
later these collections were used by the evangelists. The most 
important point which the representatives of the “multiple-document” 
hypothesis have been making is that before the Gospels appeared 
in their final written form literary contacts existed among their 
sources. Accordingly, literary contacts, influences, or borrowing 
occurred, not after the Gospel of St. Mark or the Gospel of St. 
Matthew were written, but before their composition. This means 
that they occurred “within a presynoptic documentation already 
more or less systematized.”^ 

The two-source theory is based upon literary borrowing: St. 
Matthew and St. Luke borrowed from St. Mark. The scholars 
who take the multiple-document theory reject this solution as rigid 
and one-sided. The new solution minimizes the importance that 
is ascribed to the Gospel of St. Mark in the two-source hypothesis. 
The multiple-source theory questions the solutions based upon 
the two-source dieory, but both assume that previous sources for 
the Gospels existed. To distinguish these sources, to define them, 
is the primary task of source criticism. The work in this branch 


4L. Cerfaux and X. Leon-Dufour, two outstanding Roman Catholic 
scholars, are the main representatives of this theory. See X. Leon-Dufour, 
The Gospels and the Jesus of History (New York: Desclee, 1967); and 
his article, “The Synoptic Gospels” in A, Robert-A. Feuillet, Introduction 
to the New Testament (New York: Desclee, 1965), pp. 140-324. Frederic 
Cast, “Synoptic Problem,” in the Jerome Biblical Commentary, vol. II, p. 6. 
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of criticism is far from being finished. The two-source theory has 
reached the limits of its usefulness, and its major weakness results 
from its failure to take the oral tradition into account. It confined 
the creation of the Gospel to purely literary questions. The 
multiple-source theory arose as a response to these limitations, 
and it was inspired by the investigations of the oral tradition by 
the form critics. 

Twentieth-century New Testament criticism since the end of 
the First World War has been dominated by form criticism. Source 
criticism is not discarded, results such as the priority of Mark 
and the Q hypothesis have been accepted, but its “excessive literary 
bias” is counteracted by going beyond the literary documents and 
plunging into the sea of oral tradition. The purpose of form 
criticism is to trace the steps in the formation of the Gospel 
tradition. It is interested in the period when the stories and 
sayings of Jesus were floating in the oral tradition, and it tries 
to separate this tradition from any elements that may have been 
added by the evangelists. Form criticism assumes that this tradition, 
before it was incorporated in the written Gospel accounts, consisted 
of small isolated units, without chronological order or biographical 
interest. The task of the form critics has been to classify these 
units and to define their literary forms. The forms must be 
classified before they can be understood. Are the Gospels biog¬ 
raphies, history books, chronicles, or witnesses’ testimonies to 
Christ, for which the primitive apostolic keiygma served as “the basic 
blueprint”? Unless we determine the literary form of a book, we 
shall have difficulty discovering its message, which is conveyed 
in the particular form used by the biblical writer. What does the 
book of Jonah convey, for instance? In order to answer this 
question, another must be answered first: what is its literary form? 
Is Jonah an account of an actual happening, or is it a “fictional 
parable”?® Within the Gospels as well we find several literary forms, 
such as sayings, parables, the miracle narratives, the accounts of 
eyewitnesses, the genealogies, etc. If form criticism had been 
restricted to classification of the literary forms, it would have 
disturbed very few people. It is those form critics who have passed 
judgment upon the historicity of the material who arouse controversy. 

Martin Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann are the two most 
outstanding form critics. Their approaches to the Synoptic tradition 
are far from identical. The former uses the so-called “constructive 
method,” that is, he attempts to present the formation of the 
Gospel tradition “from a study of the community and its needs.” 
The latter’s method is defined by the critic himself as “analytic.” 
Bultmann proceeds “from the analysis of the particular elements 


®See Raymond E. Brown, “Hermeneutics,” Jerome Biblical Commentary^ 
vol. II, p. 609. 
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of the tradition” and tries to get to the needs that produced and 
handed it on. These two approaches are not in opposition to each 
other; they are, Bultmann adds, “mutually complementary.”® How¬ 
ever, Dibelius and Bultmann differ in expressing judgment as to 
whether or not a particular saying of Jesus or an event is historical. 
According to Dibelius, this judgment was not originally the business 
of the form critics. On the contrary, Bultmann is convinced that 
it is. 

The form critic tries to detect the reasons for the preservation 
or even the creation of the sayings and other literary forms that 
we find in the Gospels. The needs of the Church, the form critics 
insist, played a determinative role in the preservation and selection 
of the isolated units. It is a ^eat achievement of form criticism 
to show that the Gospel tradition did not exist in a vacuum, but 
had its setting in the life of the Church. The liturgical life of the 
Church, the Church’s instruction, and the Church’s missionary 
activity influenced in a considerable way which sayings of Jesus 
or which particular narratives about Him should be selected, used, 
incorporated in a collection, and later be included in the Gospels. 

The Synoptic Gospels differ from the Gospel according to 
St. John in vocabulary, style, organization, and presentation of 
material. However, in the passion narratives the differences between 
the Synoptics and the fourth evangelist are reduced considerably. 
The account of the passion of Jesus in Jn. 18-19, writes David 
Stanley, “differs so little in vocabulary and style from the Matthean, 
Marcan, or Lucan versions of it that it might be thought to have 
been composed by one of these other writers.” The same author 
concludes that all four evangelists were apparently acquainted with 
some previous accounts which were recited in tihe setting of the 
Church’s worship.'^ 

Form criticism is community-oriented, and the roles of eye¬ 
witnesses, evangelists and leaders of the primitive Church are 
neglected. A new type of criticism, called “redaction criticism,” 
tries to correct this shortcoming in an exaggerated way. Whereas 
form criticism stresses the community and its role in the formation 
of the Gospel tradition, redaction criticism is evangelist-oriented. 
It “is concerned with the theological conception of each Gospel 
as an individual entity,” without giving the full, complete account 
of the theology of the evangelists, “but primarily their uniqueness 
in relation to their sources,” their unique views and their contribu¬ 
tion.® Form and redaction criticisms overlap. The form 


^Rudolf Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1963), p. 5. 

’’'David M. Stanley, The Apostolic Church in the New Testament 
(Westminster: Newman Press, 1965), p. 124. 

^Robert H. Stein, “What is Redaktionsgeschichte?’’ in Journal of 
Biblical Literature (1969), p. 52. 
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critics speak usually about two contexts, placing the Gospel 
material either in the life of Jesus or in the life of the Church. 
The third context, what changes or modifications were made by 
the evangelists, is the particular contribution of redaction criticism. 
How did the evangelists treat their sources? This is the question 
which preoccupies the redaction critic. For him an evangelist is 
not simply a collector of material but an author in the real sense 
of the word. 

One of the best-known redaction critics is Willi Marxsen. 
Starting with Dibelius, whom he quotes extensively, Marxsen 
asserts that the primary task of a critic is not simply to arrive at 
the tradition before the collector and then to try to “reconstruct 
a narrative in its original, isolated condition.” His task is twofold: 
“arriving at redaction and tradition.”® In his opinion, form history 
“needs to be supplemented” by a “form history of the Gospels.” 
If this is not done, then the former “is somehow left hanging in 
the air.”^® 

The redaction critics are concerned with “how the evangelist 
described what happened” and not with what really happened. 
Following this line of interest, Marxsen came to a radical conclusion, 
namely, that the four Gospels do not belong to the same literary 
genre. They are called “gospels,” but, according to this redaction 
critic, they are not of the same literary form. The evangelists 
added so much of their own that the common pattern is broken, 
and now simply does not exist. Each Gospel stands by itself. 
Every evangelist created his own form. The Gospel of Mark is 
the only one that can be called an euaggelion (Mk. 1: 1). 
Matthew’s book is not euaggelion but biblos (Matt. 1: 1). Luke 
is neither one of these two but diegesis (narrative, Lk. 1: 1). 
From the viewpoint of literary forms, Marxsen asserts that “there 
are no ‘Synoptic’ Gospels.”^^ Such an extreme point of view is 
not widely accepted. Would it change the literary form of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, protests Rohde, if by chance in 
Mk. 1: 1 instead of euaggelion appeared biMos or diegesis or 
biblion (In. 20: 30)r* 


II 

The Church relived the words and events of Christ in worship. 
The early Christians “devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching 


®Willi Marxsen, Mark the Evangelist: Studies in the Redaction History 
of the Gospel (New York: Abingdon Press, 1969), p. 20. 

^mid., p, 21. 
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and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers” (Acts 
2: 42). Within the context of the Eucharist, “the breaking of 
bread,” the words of Jesus were remembered and understood. To 
be sure, the Church’s liturgy influenced the Gospel writing. The 
four accounts of the Lord’s Supper (Matt. 26: 26-29; Mk. 14: 
22-25; Lk. 22: 15-20; I Cor. 11: 23ff.) probably reflect the 
eucharistic celebration in two liturgical traditions, the Palestinian 
and the Antiochean. 

It has been a significant contribution of form criticism to 
show that the New Testament is deeply rooted in the tradition 
of the Church, Therefore it is justifiable to say that the Gospels 
and all other books in the New Testament are the Church’s books. 
If this is so, then the following questions should be asked: Are 
the words attributed to Jesus in the Gospel records of what he 
spoke? Do we have in the Gospels the words of Jesus or the 
words of the Church? There is no easy, simple answer to these 
questions. To the first question the answer may be “Yes, we have 
the very words of Jesus,” or “no, we do not have them, they 
are lost.” Whether we answer positively or negatively, the answer 
needs elaborating and qualifications. The answer to the second 
question may be “both. . . and,” that is, in the Gospels we have 
both the words of Jesus and the words of the Church. In 
contradiction to this an extreme answer may be offered: that the 
words of Jesus are lost for us and only the words of the 
community as the expression of its faith are recorded in the 
Gospels. 

One and the same event in Jesus’s life is often described in 
more than one Gospel. When we examine these records of the 
same event, we shall without much difficulty discover the similarities 
and the differences between the evangelists in reporting this 
particular happening. Even in the records of the very words of 
Jesus, we shall be able to detect different wording and different 
emphasis. It is the aim of the form critic, who takes into account 
both source criticism and redaction criticism, to rediscover the 
words of Jesus and the teaching of Jesus, whenever and wherever 
it is possible. For the sake of illustration, let us take the first 
beatitude. What is the wording of this beatitude, and what did 
Jesus teach with it? 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew and St. Luke we have Jesus’s 
words of the same beatitude, and we find a clear reference to 
this beautitude in the epistle of St. James. Thus there are three 
authors in the New Testament that are acquainted with this 
particular beatitude (Matt. 5: 3; Lk. 6: 20; Jam. 2: 5), The first 
Matthean beatitude is: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven,” and in the Gospel of St. Luke it runs 
as follows: “Blessed are you poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God.” It has been argued that in St. Matthew’s Gospel we have 
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an emphasis upon moral perfection, whereas St. Luke’s refers to 
poverty in the ordinary sense of the word, to the “material 
conditions in this life to be reversed in the next.” What about 
St. James? Whom does he follow, St. Matthew or St. Luke? He 
refers to the first beatitude in this manner; “Listen, my beloved 
brethren. Has not God chosen those who are poor in the world 
to be rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which he has promised 
to those who love him?” (2: 5). It is quite obvious trom the 
epistle as a whole that St. James demonstrates knowledge of the 
ethical teaching of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5-7), and 
that he presupposes this knowledge among the people to whom 
the epistle is addressed. As a matter of fact, writes Riesenfeld, 
“out of the eight Matthean beatitudes four are to be found in the 
Epistle of James and in the same order.”^^ Although St. James’s 
Epistle is so closely related to the Matthean form of Jesus’s 
teaching, yet the meaning of the first beatitude given by St. James 
is not that of Matthew but of Luke. St. James’s interpretation and 
understanding of the beautitude is that of material poverty, and he 
applied it in this way to a problem in the churches for which he 
wrote his epistle. For Jam. 2: 1-13, which is the context of this 
reference to the first beatitude, deals with the distinction that is 
made in the community between the rich and the poor. Respect 
is being paid to the rich, and a “poor man in shabby clothing” 
is dishonored. St. James issues a warning against partiality and 
asks for the respect and consideration that are due to the poor. 

The first beatitude in its original form probably started with 
“Blessed are the poor.” In accepting this wording as the most 
likely, we cannot reduce its meaning to material poverty exclusively, 
however. Poverty in itself is not blessed, but those are blessed 
who accepted it voluntarily for the sake of following Jesus. The 
beatitude is addressed to those who are poor and who in this 
condition of material deprivation believe in and trust that God 
will vindicate them in the end. It is also true that Jesus spoke 

about poverty in the ordinary sense of the word, in some of the 

parables about the rich and the poor, for example. Yet who can 
deny that in the first beatitude Jesus was concerned with the 
moral perfection of his followers? Did St. Matthew or the Church 
create a new saying with a new meaning by adding the words 

“in spirit” to it? Or do we have the words of Jesus applied to 

two different situations in the Church? 

Jesus taught and trained His disciples (Mk. 3: 13-15). They 
remembered His words. Yet this was not enough. Remembrance 
must be accompanied by understanding. It is only under the 
guidance of the Spirit that the disciples, the evangelists and the 


i^See his famous essay, “The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings,” in 
Studia Evangelica, K. Aland and F. L. Cross, eds. (Berlin, 1959), p. 52. 
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Church as a whole “came to see not only what Jesus said and 
did, but, far better, what He really meant.The Spirit led them 
by and through the words they heard and remembered into the 
truth that is Christ Himself. From this knowledge of the truth 
comes the freedom to apply Jesus’s teaching to the life of the 
Church.^® Jesus’s disciples exercised this freedom, for they knew 
what He said and did. It was freedom in love for and dependence 
upon the Lord. For the primitive Church Jesus’s words were 
not a dead letter, but the words of life. His words possessed 
“contemporary relevance.” 

In the Gospels we do not have a mechanical repetition of 
Jesus’s words but we have His words as they were recorded by 
the disciples, who were inspired by the Spirit. Being inspired, 
they did not cease to be the words of Jesus. “They come to us 
still redolent of words which Christ originally spoke.”^® There is 
no discrepancy between the words of Jesus spoken during His 
public ministry and the words of Jesus spoken through the Spirit. 
If there is a difference, then it lies in the apostolic understanding 
of the same words and signs before and ^ter the resurrection. 
With the resurrection and Pentecost, the apostles inspired by the 
Spirit saw new depths in the words and signs of Jesus which they 
remembered. Being guided into this new level of understanding 
of Jesus’s teaching, the Church could not but live the teaching 
of Her master, “and constantly made new applications of it.”^’' 

The words of Jesus are remembered, understood and applied 
in the Church. They have a life of their own in the Church, and 
they have their fulfillment in her. 


Ill 

Do we possess the criteria of authenticity to separate that 
which belongs to the Church? Could we make a clear, definite 
division between the original and the later levels in the Gospel 
tradition? 

It has been customary to isolate the Hellenistic elements and 
influences in the Gospels, defining them as late and rejecting them 
as part of the original tradition. Almost everything that had 
any affinity with the Hellenistic mentality or was considered as 


i^Barnabas M. Ahern, New Horizons: Studies in Biblical Theology 
(Notre Dame, 1966), p. 72. 

i^See David M. Stanley, op. cit., pp. 211-212. 

i®Luis Alonso Schoekel, The Inspired Word (New York: Herder & 
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expressed in a Hellenistic cast of mind was put aside as of 
secondary importance. It is difficult, however, to maintain this 
neat division between “Hellenistic” and “Semitic” any longer. We 
have learned from literary evidence as well as from archeological 
excavations that first-century Judaism was not hermetically isolated 
from the surrounding Hellenistic world. First of all, the Greek 
language was known throughout Palestine. According to J. 
Bonsirven, more than 1100 Greek terms are used in the Talmud, 
the Septuagint was used in Palestine itself, and “it was claimed 
by the Rabbis that the Torah could only adequately be translated 
in Greek.”^® Up to the fall of the Temple Jewish prayers could 
be recited in Greek, but after 70 A.D. the Jewish authorities forbade 
the teaching of the Greek language.^^ This decision indicates the 
extent to which the Greek language was known among the Jews 
in Palestine. From Acts 6 we learn that Greek was the language 
of some early disciples. 

Archeological discoveries point again to the widespread know¬ 
ledge of Greek throughout Palestine. Greek was known not only 
in Galilee or Decapolis but also in Judea. Inscriptions are found 
in Judea in three languages: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek.^® 

In the light of all this evidence, we may assume that at a 
very early date the tradition concerning Jesus of Nazareth was 
transmitted not only in Aramaic but also in Greek. Greek was 
the language of some of the first Christian missionaries.^^ Thus 
from the first all Gospel tradition was not cast in “pure” Semitic 
patterns and then later deprived of its purity by being translated 
into Greek. It is quite probable that we have the Gospel tradition 
expressed in two languages from the beginning. This may have 
important consequences for the whole problem of the authenticity 
and historicity of the tradition included in the Gospels. It is stiU 
true that “Aramaisms do increase the likelihood of historicity,” but 
“the absence of Aramaisms” should not minimize the authenticity 
of a particular narrative, for it is probable “that many of the 
dominical sayings in the present Greek text of the Gospels may 
be closer to the ipsissima verba of Jesus than has been supposed.”^^ 
It is hazardous to make a demarcation line between the “early” 
and the “late” traditions in the Gospels. What the previous 
generation of biblical scholars designated as the “late” tradition 


18W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1967), pp. 5ff. 
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may be regarded as “early” by contemporary scholars. The danger 
is not in trying to make a distinction between “late” and “early” 
strata in a narrative, but in our belief that we attribute what is 
“late” to somebody else and not to Jesus, and consequently do 
not take it into account in reconstructing His life or rediscovering 
His teaching. 

One criterion of authenticity is usually an expression of a 
particular biblical perspective held by the scholar or his school. 
An example of this is the “criterion of dissimilarity,” used by 
Bultmann and his followers, who defined the criterion in the 
following way: “The earliest form of a saying we can reach 
may be regarded as authentic if it can be shown to be dissimilar 
to characteristic emphases both of ancient Judaism and of the 
early Church.”^^ It is not enough to reach the earliest form of 
Jesus’s sayings; there is one more step to be taken before the 
saying is pronounced authentic. It must be “dissimilar” to the 
sayings in ancient Judaism, as well as to the sayings of the 
primitive community. Obviously many of Jesus’s sayings would 
not pass the test imposed by “the criterion of dissimilarity.” 
Although Jesus comes from a pious Jewish home, He is not 
supposed to have anything in common with the religion of His 
ancestors, according to this criterion. And again, those using this 
criterion insist that Jesus’s sayings should be “dissimilar” to the 
“Christian” sayings kept in the Church. If we accept as authentic 
only those sayings of Jesus which are “out of character with the 
beliefs of the Church,” then we are in real danger of eliminating 
as secondary what is primary, for no other reason than that a 
saying is common to Jesus and to the early church.^^ According 
to the “criterion of dissimilarity” Jesus and His Church should 
not have anything in common. Jesus’s saying must be pure and 
free from Jewish as well as Christian characteristics. Jesus’s message, 
according to Bultmann, is marked by a “distinctive eschatological 
temper.” If a saying is not “eschatological,” it is not authentic. 
Of course, a number of form critics object that this criterion of 
authenticity is “altogether unreasonable,” for it presupposes that 
“Jesus limited himself to the eschatological proclamation.”^*^ 

This criterion was formulated from outside the apostolic witness 
and is an expression of one particular approach to the Gospels. 
It supports the claim of the radical critics that the needs of the 
early community gave birth to the Gospel narrative. 


23Norman Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (London: 
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IV 


‘There is no one, single, correct kind of criticism, no complete 
criticism,” wrote Robert Penn Warren. “You only have different 
kinds of perspectives, giving, when successful, different kinds of 
insights. And at one historical moment one Idnd of insight may 
be more needed than another. 

There is “genuine research” and “the prejudices of an epoch,” 
wrote Serge Bulgakov.^*^ Albert Schweitzer describes the major 
prejudice of nineteenth-century criticism, which produced many 
lives of Jesus, as “the historical investigation of the life of Jesus 
[which] did not take its rise from a purely historical interest; it 
turned to the Jesus of history as an ally in the struggle against the 
tyranny of dogma.”^® Yet Schweitzer, who so admirably described 
the prejudice of the liberal Protestant research of the previous 
century, was not immune to prejudice in his turn. He described 
“primitive theology” as “simply a theology of the future, with no 
interest in history.”®® 

In spite of his prejudices, every great critic of every epoch 
contributes genuine research to biblical problems. We have all 
learned much from the great masters of biblical exegesis. Our 
knowledge of the Gospels is increasing, and our understanding of 
God’s action in history is deepened. 

If we offer criticism of certain tendencies in Gospel scholarship, 
it is not the method of form criticism that is to be minimized 
or rejected. There is indeed no one single method that is perfect. 
A method can be improved, but in itself it is neutral. There are 
a number of scholars who use the same method and come to 
completely different solutions of the problem under investigation. 
There are scholars who suffer from particular prejudices. Some 
of them want to believe that Jesus’s life and ministry must be 
different from its presentation in the Gospel records. The radical 
form critics ignore the original disciples of Jesus and their testimony. 
They tend to give us the history of the formation of the Gospel 
tradition, as if these disciples never existed. Their place is taken 
by an anonymous community which seems to be “cut off from 
its founders by the walls of an inexplicable ignorance.”®® After 
the resurrection Jesus’s disciples “did not go into permanent 
retreat” but stayed in the service of Christ, who called them 
to follow Him. They acted not as isolated individuals, but as 


26Quoted by Robert Grant, “Two Gnostic Gospels,” in Journal of 
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members of the Body of Christ. As Jesus’s witnesses they were 
in charge of the Gospel proclamation. For the Church of any age 
they are the “measuring rod.” 

What then are the prevailing characteristics of Gospel research 
conducted by those who want to accept Jesus and understand His 
message in their own way? We may characterize them as the 
rational, skeptical and one-sided tendencies in criticism. 

Criticism for a rationalist is more or less an intellectual 
exercise. “The cold ‘scientific’ rationalist will never understand 
what Jesus’s ministry was like,” remarks Frederick Grant.^^ The 
rationalist regards the Gospels as simply human documents, for 
he is able to see nothing more in them. He cannot see them as 
divine-human documents, for in principle he rejects the “divine” 
or “supernatural.” This is a consequence of the rationalist movement 
that “began by destroying its capacity to know or recognize the 
supernatural, and transmitted this defect to its descendents.”®^ 
Some of the these descendents are to be found among contemporary 
biblical critics. 

Another characteristic is the critic’s unbounded skepticism. A 
scholar should express his doubts about his hypotheses or the 
method that he uses in his research. There is an element of doubt 
accompanying any serious scholarly work. But an attitude of 
doubting and rejecting of any type of certainty is something quite 
different. This type of doubting may lead “either to despair or 
cynicism, or to both alternately,” and its product is a total indif¬ 
ference and detachment from the subject of one’s study.^® Form 
criticism as it is employed by some scholars ends in skepticism, 
which “involuntarily turns into falsification of history.”®^ The 
scholar imbued with it attributes everything in an uncritical spirit 
to the faith of an undefined, unstructured community. 

The rationalist criticism presupposes that Jesus was human 
and that the Church made him divine. The radical form critic 
tacitly accepts this view, but expresses it in a different manner. 
He assumes that we can know nothing or very little about the 
man Jesus. The faith of the community has colored or created 
everything that we find in the Gospels. Such skepticism leads to 
credulity. Like the skepticism of the Hellenistic* world, modem 
skepticism contributes to the formulation of the most fantastic 
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theories. It is difficult to believe in the existence of any literary 
work which was produced by “everybody,” and to which everybody 
contributed a definite form.®® Perhaps only a credulous skejptic 
may consider the possibility that the “holy words” were first 
created and then believed in. 

The most obvious characteristic of the greater part of modem 
critical scholarship is its one-sidedness. We must concede that it 
is difficult to discern the relationship between all the diverse views 
within the Bible. Any time we approach one of the New Testament 
books or any other part of the Bible, we are tempted to stress 
one aspect of its thought, and this is done usually at the expense 
of other aspects or themes. We value one book or one part of 
a book and forget the other parts. Yet this is not the one-sidedness 
we have in mind, for when we come to the other aspects, parts, 
and themes we may appreciate them as much as what we previously 
appreciated. There is nothing ultimate in our selection, which has 
been made for working purposes only. The one-sidedness in modem 
criticism is of a different nature. A scholar that sees existential 
elements in the Bible and produces works characterized by an 
existential interpretation does well, and his efforts deserve every 
praise. The Bible without existential elements would not be the 
Bible at all. On the other hand, it is dangerously one-sided of a 
scholar to reduce the wholeness and richness of the Bible to this 
element alone and give it ultimate importance by interpreting 
everything else in an existential manner. Such ultimate one-sidedness 
is on the border line of idolatry. The prejudice of our epoch is the 
preoccupation with existentialism, which has influenced the approach 
to the New Testament. 


V 

To avoid a one-sided interpretation, one must approach the 
New Testament “incaraationally.” A critic must follow faithfully 
wherever the apostolic testimony to Christ may lead him. This 
approach must assume the following principles: 

1. The Scripture is a self-sufficient but not a self-interpreting 
book. The term self-sufficiency is not to be understood in a 
negative, exclusive sense. That is, the term does not imply that 
we have the Bible and we do not need anything else. We understand 
the term in the sense in which the Fathers of the Church consider 
the self-sufficiency of the Scripture. St. John Chrysostom describes 
Scripture as “the appointed road” on which we must start. 
Self-sufficiency does not exclude the Church, including its dogmatic 
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and liturgical development, but it actually includes her.®® As 
Rahner observes, self-sufficiency does not mean that individual 
Christians could reject the Church’s interpretation of the Scripture 
by arguing that the Scripture is sufficient for them. The Scripture 
is the beginning, and the Church finds herself in it, and, Rahner 
adds, “it is, however, of the essence of this beginning, that it is not 
also the end.”®’' 

The Bible is not a self-interpreting book. The truth that is 
revealed by God and recorded in the Bible is the dynamic, living 
truth. To deny development in our understanding of the revealed 
truth in the Church is to deny that the fulness of the Spirit is given 
to the Church. There has been a temptation for many throughout 
the history of the Church to go back to the Bible, to take the 
Bible in isolation and separate it from the Church. The temptation 
has been to go back to the “purity and simplicity” of the Gospel 
and to consider any kind of development or growth as a betrayal. 
The Church is a tree that grows from the seed. Those who take 
the Gospel as “pure” and regard the Catholic Church as a sign of 
deterioration from the original purity assume that “the developed 
tree were less faithful to itself than the seed, as though fidelity 
consisted in remaining a seed and not growing.”®® 

The separation of the Gospels from the Church has produced 
disastrous consequences in the life of the community, as well as 
in Gospel research. The Gospels were written in the Church and 
the Church is found in them. The so-called “simple” Gospels are 
not simple at all. New Testament criticism bears witness to their 
complexity. They are, in any case, more complex than the seekers 
for simplicity would like to admit. 

2. Jesus and the Church. We have seen that the “criterion 
of dissimilarity” reflects the critics’ conviction that there is no 
essential, organic relationship between Jesus and the Church. 
There are form critics who reject this drastic dividing line between 
Jesus and the Church, yet who attempt at the same time to 
distinguish Jesus’s teaching from the teaching of the Church as 
it is reflected in the Gospels. In some cases, this can be done 
easily; in some others a clear distinction is more difficult or even 
impossible to make. All these difficulties come from the special 
relationship between Jesus and His Church. 

Did Jesus found the Church, or was the Church simply an 
unexpected outcome of Jesus’s message? When we speak about the 
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origin of the Church, we must avoid thinking that the Church 
came suddenly through one act of Jesus. The Gospels give us 
Jesus’s sayings and acts which indicate that He had the Church 
in mind or that He willed to bring her into existence. At the 
beginning of His public ministry, Jesus gathered a group of 
disciples around Him. He purposely limited their number to 
twelve. The choice of the twelve implied that the Messiah was 
here, but He was not alone, He was not separated from His 
people. He was not an isolated individual. With the selection of 
the first disciples, Jesus’s intention was not to create one more 
group in Judaism beside those already existing, but to create 
a new community into which the people of Israel and the nations 
were called to enter. The Twelve’s stay with Jesus is a clear 
indication, not of the existence of a new sect, but of a messianic 
community with the Messiah at its head. 

The very title which Jesus used for himself, the Son of Man, 
suggests that He intended to build the Church, which would 
carry on His work. The Church “grew” out of His relation with 
His chosen family (Mk. 3: 31-35 and parallel). The concept 
“family” here is elevated above the level of an ordinary family; 
it is “superior” to natural blood relationships.^® Christ’s family 
is the community gathered in His name; this community is the 
Church. 

Radical Biblical critics assert that Jesus did not found the 
Church and that the Church was not His goal. However, Jesus’s 
reply to Peter after the leading apostle confessed Him as Christ 
points to His awareness of the Church. The words spoken at 
the Last Supper are the clearest evidence that Jesus possessed 
a “messianic awareness,” that He knew Himself “to be a different 
kind of Messiah from the one his contemporaries had expected,” 
and that He had the Church in mind.^® On the day of Pentecost 
the Church appeared in her fulness. Pentecost is the Church’s 
“official birthday,” 

The Gospel evidence indicates that Jesus expected His mission 
to be continued through the preaching and activity of His followers, 
in His Church. Jesus founded the Church, and He left His words 
and works neither to “the whims of individual interpretation” nor 
to the “hazards of history,” but to the Church.'*^ 

3. “Jesus of History” and “Christ of Faith.” The Scriptures 
cannot be separated from their context, the tradition, nor Jesus 


3®See Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: 
Macmillan, 1959), on Mk. 3:31f. 

^t>Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Moral Teaching of the New Testament 
(New York: Herder & Herder, 1965), p. 165. 

^iJean Levie, The Bible, Word of God in Words of Men (New York: 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1961), pp. 266-267, 
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from His Church. Neither can “Jesus” be separated from “Christ.” 
The Christ of kerygma and Jesus of Nazareth are the same person. 
If they are not, Qien the Christ of kerygma is a mythological 
person, and the Gospels are the product of a playful imagination. 
In that case kerygma is not rooted in an historical event but 
is composed of false and imaginative statements. “For what 
conceivable reason should God proclaim salvation through a series 
of false statements about the life of a man [who either never 
lived or] was in fact toto caelo different from the statements 
about him?”^^ 

The apostles preached the resurrected Christ, but not without 
the history of Jesus. The content of their preaching both to the 
Jews and to the Gentiles was the Risen Lord and the Jesus 
of history. To Jews when they proclaimed Jesus’s resurrection 
they emphasized over and over again “this Jesus,” “Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man attested to you by God with mighty works and 
wonders and signs which God did through him in your midst, as 
you yourself know—this Jesus delivered up according to the definite 
plan and foreknowledge of God, you crucified and killed by the 
hands of lawless man.., This Jesus God raised up, and of that 
we are all witnesses” (Acts 2: 22-23, 32). “This Jesus” is again 
emphasized in the apostolic proclamation to the Gentiles in Acts 
10: 38-40: “We are witnesses to all that he did both in the 
country of the Jews and in Jerusalem. They put him to death 
by hanging him on a tree, but God raised him on the third day 
and made him manifest.” Without the underlying historical character 
of Christ’s life, the Gentiles might have seen in the announcement 
of the resurrection of Christ without knowing His history a new 
mystery cult. “The only safeguard against such misunderstanding 
lay in emphasizing to pagans the concrete details of his [Jesus’s] 
life.”^^ For these first witnesses of the resurrection who were 
at the same time eyewitnesses of the facts of Jesus’s life, there 
is no separation between the Jesus who called them while passing 
by the Sea of Galilee and the Lord whom they met and worshipped 
after the resurrection. 

Jesus’s witnesses were not isolated individuals, but the members 
of the community which Jesus brought into existence. The 
community, the church in Jerusalem, was in charge of transmitting 
the words and works of her Master. Through the missionary 
activity of these witnesses to Christ, the other local churches were 
established. They professed the same faith, helped and controlled 
each other. Thus one local church could not deliver what she did 


E. Nineham, “Some Reflections on the Present Position with 
Regard to the Jesus of History,” in D. E. Nineham and others, Historicity 
and Chronology in the New Testament (London: SPCK, 1965), p. 13. 
43Y. L6on-Dufour, op. cit., p. 189. 
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not receive; she could not create words and deeds for Jesus. The 
concept of a local church that we find in the New Testament 
should not be forgotten whenever we have to deal with the 
transmission and the authenticity of the Gospel tradition. 

The New Testament documents were written, not by one, 
but by many witnesses. They are addressed to several local churches 
and express a variety of theological viewpoints. Yet they all 

agree and confess that Jesus is die Lord. The New Testament 
as a whole and the tradition bear witness that there is not 
simply historical continuity between “Jesus” and “Christ,” but 
an essential unity, absolute personal identity. In the Gospels the 
“Jesus of history” is not separated from the “Christ of faith.” 
The evangelists recorded the facts of the past in the light of the 
resurrection. This is their perspective, and there is no history 

without it, for in the words of Father Florovsky we “remember 
the past occurrences in a perspective, against a changed background 
of our enriched experience 

The first Gospel account starts and ends with the same 
person. At the beginning we have: “‘Behold, a virgin shall 

conceive and bear a son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel’ 
(which means, God with us),” and at the end we find the 

words of the resurrected Lord: “I am with you always, to the 
close of the age (Matt. 2: 22f, 28:20). Between these two 
poles, the beginning and the end, stands Jesus’s promise, “for 
where two or three are gathered in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). It is always the same Jesus 
who cannot be separated from the “Christ of faith.” 

In conclusion we must stress once more that no single criterion 
of authenticity nor one approach to the Gospels is adequate if 
it is formulated outside and in opposition to the Gospel perspective 
and then imposed upon the Gospel narrative. The only approach 
to the Gospel that is justified by the primary sources is one that 
assumes the unity of Jesus and the Church and the identity of 
Jesus and Christ. This must be the framework within which 
criteria of authenticity may be formulated. Only from within the 
Gospels, from within the Church (for the Gospels are her 
foundation and the expression of her faith), may we try to 
discern what is “authentic” and what is of “secondary formulation,” 
or what is “essential” for faith and what is not^^ 

From its very beginning the Church has been committed to 


^^Georges Florovsky, “The Predicament of the Christian Historian,” 
in W. Leibrecht, ed., Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul 
Tillich (New York: Harper, 1959), p. 150. 

^^For an illustration on this point, see Jean Danielou’s book, The 
Infancy Narratives (New York: Herder & Herder, 1968). 
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biblical research. There are two essential reasons why the Church 
has been involved in critical studies of the Scriptures. First, so 
that those inside the Church may have a deeper knowledge and 
understanding of the Church’s foundation. The second reason for 
biblical research lies in the Church’s concern not only for those inside 
but also those outside. How to make the Gospel understandable, 
how to “translate” it in the idioms of the people who are still 
waiting for the message of salvation, are questions which presuppose 
biblicd criticism. 

The Tradition of the Church is not and should not be a 
handicap to biblical scholarship. If it is, then it is not the 
Tradition, the working power of the Spirit within the Church, 
the power of growth, but burdensome customs that prevent 
investigation. Also the doctrine of inspiration is no barrier to the 
use of scientific methods of exegesis. The sources used by the 
evangelists were inspired. The whole Gospel tradition lived and 
grew under the inspiration of the Spirit. The activity of the Spirit 
is not limited to the writing of the Gospels in their final form. 

Radical criticism ignores the inspiration of the Scripture, The 
weakness of redaction criticism in its extreme form is not excessive 
skepticism but “excessive subtlety.” The redaction critic leaves 
nothing to inspiration; everything was subtly thought out by the 
evangelists themselves. We have here one more example of 
one-sidedness and exclusiveness. 

Far from discoura^ng investigation, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation invites biblical criticism. In this doctrine biblical 
research finds its theological basis. “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us” (Jn. 1: 14). To deny historical criticism is to 
minimize the importance of the historic Incarnation, and con¬ 
sequently to revive docetic tendencies in Christianity. When it 
was fighting ancient docetism, the Church stressed the Incarnation 
in history. When it rejected the apocryphal literature, the Church 
practiced historical criticism. The activity of the Spirit and the 
critical judgment of the Church go together. 

About thirty-five years ago Serge Bulgakov wrote in The 
Orthodox Church that the domain of biblical science belongs 
to the living tradition of the Church. Biblical criticism in Bulgakov’s 
view must be free yet dependent. Freedom should be exercised 
within a definite framework. If the divinity of Jesus, His resurrection 
and the Trinity are not accepted, he warned, biblical criticism 
“becomes blind and opinionated concerning all Scriptures where 
these points are touched upon.”^® At the same time, Bulgakov 
criticized any imposition upon Biblical studies in the form of a 
Biblical commission. He regarded Roman Catholic biblical science 
as “defensive apologetics.” 


^^^Bulgakov, op, cit,, p. 26. 
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At present, we must stress, this criticism is no longer applicable. 
Recent developments in Catholic biblical research have overcome 
the trends which Bulgakov criticized. The Jerome Biblical 
Commentary is an excellent example of current Catholic biblical 
scholarship, which is critical without taking extreme positions. 
This study is creative without trying hard to be original, and it 
deals with biblical questions using aU available scholarly methods. 
Those who contributed to this commentary have succeeded 
remarkably, not only in incorporating what is “positive” and 
rejecting what is “negative,” but in applying the historical critical 
method fully and in nurturing free, creative biblical research 
within their tradition. They showed that excesses and extremes are 
not an integral part of biblical criticism. 

There is no ruling from any Biblical Commission that prevents 
criticism from developing in the Orthodox Church. The lack 
of such a development is primarily due to the mistaken notion 
that biblical criticism is a field for Protestants, and an additional 
reason is the suspicion and resistance born from centuries of 
isolation. It is therefore an essential task for those Orthodox who 
are involved in Biblical studies to break through this resistance 
and to remove suspicion by showing that the proper function 
of criticism is not to destroy but to illumine. It is not directed 
toward leading the members of the Church astray but toward 
deepening their understanding of God’s ways and purposes in 
history. 

Biblical criticism has brought us to the realization that every 
word in the Gospels is full of color, that the sources bear witness 
to Jesus’s unique claim, and that “we find ourselves confronted 
with God himself.”*’’' Yet historical criticism cannot exhaust the 
meaning of the Gospels. Criticism has its own limitation. The 
critic knows that “no one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by the 
Holy Spirit” (I Cor. 12:3). 


47joachim Jeremias, The Problem of the Historical Jesus (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1964), p. 21. 
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The Transfiguration of Christ: 
A Study in the Patristic 
Exegesis of Scripture 


Peter A. Chamberas 


Patristic exegesis of Scripture is too comprehensive and too 
problematic a subject both on the side of Patristics and of 
Scripture to be dealt with briefly without simply repeating certain 
generalizations. In discussing Patristic exegesis of Scripture, therefore, 
it is perhaps desirable to limit the scriptural scope of the study 
to allow for greater concentration on a patristic exegesis of a 
specific subject, and, thus, to do at least a small degree of justice 
to the infinite wealth of material in Scripture and in Patristics. 
For this reason one scriptural narrative—the Transfiguration of 
Christ—has been chosen and examined from the point of view 
of the patristic exegetical tradition in order to see at greater 
length and depth actual results of patristic exegesis, as well as 
to establish on the basis of these results certain hermeneutic 
principles that predominate among the Fathers of the Church 
who have interpreted Scripture in general and the Transfiguration 
in particular. 

The choice of the Transfiguration as a scriptural passage is 
deliberate, not only because this event, among others, inspires 
and characterizes patristic spirituality, but also because it necessarily 
involves the exegete, regardless of whether he is a Father of the 
Church or a modem biblical scholar, in specific and serious 
literary, historical and theological issues and problems that are 
extended over much of Scripture. Consequently this paper first 
presents as briefly and succinctly as possible the patristic exegesis 
of the Transfiguration of Christ, Ae material being arranged 
more or less chronologically. In the second part of the paper a 
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much broader view is adopted, to present some of the main 
hermeneutic principles of patristic exegesis of Scripture as they 
emerge from the treatment and interpretation of the Transfiguration 
of Christ. 

The methodology is descriptive rather than critical, precisely 
because the critical evaluation of patristic exegesis of Scripture 
is part of a larger question regarding the methods and results of 
modern biblical scholarship, which would inevitably be involved 
in any such critical evaluation of patristic exegesis. 


/. Patristic Exegesis of the Transfiguration of Christ 

After the three Synoptic accounts of the Transfiguration in 
Mark 9:2-10, Matthew 17:1-8 and Luke 9:28-36 and the brief 
but important allusion in II Peter 1:16-18, the Transfiguration is 
first mentioned in Christian literature by St. Irenaeus in reference 
to his teaching on the vision of God.^ In the Old Testament the 
fervent desire of Moses to see the face of God remained unfulfilled.^ 
During the Transfiguration of Christ, Moses is at last permitted 
to see on Mt. Tabor what he was unable to see on Mt. Sinai, 
and thus to enter into the “promised land.”® According to St. 
Irenaeus the vision of the glorified and transfigured Christ is 
for Moses and Elijah a vision of the face of God made possible 
through the mystery of the Incarnation.^ St, Irenaeus, like many 
Fathers after him, uses typology to explain the Transfiguration 
of Christ, and he considers it an eschatological and soteriological 
event in which the two prophets as well as the three disciples 
participated. 

Tertullian regards the presence of Moses and Elijah at the 
Transfiguration of Christ as entirely appropriate because they 
thus bear testimony to the unity between the Old and the New 
Testament.® In an effort to answer the historical problem of how 
the three disciples were able to recognize the two prophets speaking 
to the glorified Christ, Tertullian notes that it was made possible 
in and through the Holy Spirit.® Clement of Alexandria calls the 
light of the Transfiguration a spiritual light (TTveupaxiKdv <pQq) 


'^Against Heresies IV, 20f, in F.G. 7:1033f. Cf. V. Lossky, The Vision 
of God (London, 1963), p. 32f. 

SExodus 33:18-33. 

3Cf. St John Damascene, F.G. 96:572. 

^Against Heresies IV, 20, 2, in F.G. 7:1033. Cf. II Cor. 3:12-18. 
^Against Marcion IV, 22f, in F.L. 2:412f. 

^Ibid. P.L, 2:413. 
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and adds that the power (Suva^nc;) of Christ is revealed to the 
disciples to the extent that they are able to bear it7 

In the Excerpta Theodoti^ the Transfiguration is presented 
for the first time as a fulfillment of the promise of Christ that 
certain of the disciples would not taste death before they would 
see the Son of Man coming in glory and the Kingdom of God 
coming in power.® This particular point is repeated again and again 
by the anonymous Father. Commenting on the vision itself, the 
writer anticipates the anthropology of St. Macarius of Egypt and 
the later mystics and hesychasts. The light of the Transfiguration, 
he writes, is not seen “as with carnal eyes, for there is nothing 
in common between the flesh and that light.” And yet the vision 
is made possible “by the will and the power of the Savior,” who 
empowered even the bodily eyes to see, “since, after ail, whatever 
the soul sees is transmitted to the body by virtue of their union.”^® 
Until Origen patristic exegesis of the Transfiguration is extremely 
brief, and comments on this subject are rather circumstantial. Origen 
deals with the entire passage in his Commentary on Matthew, 
and there are fragments of his exegesis of Luke.^^ It is interesting 
to see that Origen is not seeking exclusively allegorical meanings 
in the Transfiguration.^^ He does, however, prefer the spiritual 
meaning to the literal and historical meaning of certain verses. For 
Origen the six days indicate that the events on Mt. Tabor transcend 
all things of the world (Tcocvta xd too koo^ou Tcpocy^ocra),^^ It 
seems that for Origen it is not a question of external, historical 
phenomena but rather of spiritual realities that are involved in 
the Transfiguration. Indeed one who desires to see the transfigured 
Christ is invited by Origen to discard all things of this world, 
to proceed beyond the “six days,” and finally to envision a 


"TStromateis VI, 16, in BEflES (Bt6Xio0qKr| *EXXt]vcov OaT^pcov 
Kal ’EKKXr]aiaoTiKc5v Zuyypacpscov, Athens, 1955) vol. 8, p. 231. Cf. 
Stromateis VI, 6, where James, John, and Peter are truly yvcoaxiKol 
because they are granted a vision of God in His divine light and power. 
Cf. also the Apolytikion of the Transfiguration. 

8In BEHEZ vol. 8, p. 317f. 

^Ibid. pp. 317-18: “It was necessary to fulfill also that word of the 
Savior which He said: There are some standing here who shall not taste 
death until they see the Son of Man in glory.’ Peter, James and John, 
therefore, saw and fell asleep.” Cf. Mark 9:1 and parallels. 

^oibid, p. 318. 

iiln BEOEZ vol. 13, pp. 143-60. 

i2In BEOEZ vol. 15, pp. 69-71. 

i3Cf. BEFIEZ vol. 13, p. 146: “The garments of Jesus are the words 
and whatever the gospel writings have put on.” 

i^BEflEZ vol. 13, pp. 143-44: “...the invisible things and only the 
invisible things (for they are eternal) are indicated by the phrase ‘after 
six days Jesus took certain disciples’.” 
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“new Sabbath” on the mountain by seeing Christ transfigured 
before him.^^ Because the Transfiguration is related to the divinity 
of Christ, Origen emphasizes that a certain degree of spiritual and 
theologies advancement is demanded of the believer in order to 
see Christ GeoXoyoupEvov and his ©eoD popcpfjv.^® 

It would seem from this that Origen does not acknowledge 
anything externally perceivable to have taken place at the 
Transfiguration. Yet he does admit a bodily vision (ocopaTiKfiv 
dipLv) of Christ’s glory which is given to the mortS eyes (0vt]toi<; 
6(j)0aXpoT(;) of the disciples in an OTrobsLypa—a visible object 
symbolizing the otherwise invisible future glory of Christ.^’' This 
position of Origen regarding the visible symbol of Christ’s glory 
is taken up later by the scholastic opponents of the Hesychast 
movement to argue for a created and visible symbol of divine 
realities such as God’s glory. 

Finally, Origen dealt with the question of the eschatological 
change and glorification of the body of God’s Kingdom. He points 
out that those who are to inherit the Kingdom of Heaven must 
have the same kind of bodies that Jesus, Moses and Elijah had 
on Mt. Tabor, which were glorified but not entirely different 
from their previous bodies.^® This particular point on the nature 
of the spiritual body as revealed by the transfigured Christ and 
the two prophets in glory is developed later by the great Fathers 
of the Church.^^ Origen makes another interesting comment in 
reference to the nature of the cloud which overshadowed Christ, 
the prophets and the disciples on the mount of the Transfiguration. 
He writes that the light cloud is the Holy Spirit,^® an observation 
often repeated by later commentators. 

The Greek Fathers of the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries see the 


i^BEHES vol. 13, pp. 143-44. 

16/6,V. p. 146. Cf. II Cor. 5:16 and Philip. 2:6. 

itbeHEZ vol. 15, pp. 69-70: “The Transfiguration, exhibited on the 
mount to the disciples, indicated a token of the future glory of the body. 
And it was intimated bodily so that the vision could be apprehended by 
their mortal eyes, even though they could not bear the excessive brilliance 
which was thus unrestrained and unbearable to our eyes.” 
isBEHEZ vol. 15, p. 262. Cf. ibid, p. 70, nos. 7-15. 

rather unusual allusion to the Transfiguration is found in the 
Apocalypse of Peter, where the emphasis is on the spiritual bodies of 
paradise and where also the Transfiguration is connected with the Ascension 
of Christ. See E. Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha II, pp. 663-68, 
with text in English translation p. 680f., and M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
New Testament, pp. 518-20. Cf. G. H. Boobyer, St, Mark and the Trans¬ 
figuration Story (Edinburgh, 1942), pp. 30-40. 

Matthew, BEFIEZ vol. 13, p. 157: “Perhaps the light cloud 
overshadowing the righteous and prophesying is the Holy Spirit, who 
acts in it and speaks of the things of God.” 
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Transfiguration of Christ as a revelation of Christ’s divine nature 
and as a foreshadowing of His future Parousia. St. Basil the 
Great writes that the three disciples saw the divine beauty of 
Christ and were made worthy to receive a vision as a prelude 
to His glorious Parousia.^^ St. Gregory the Theologian carries 
this exegesis further by stating that at the Transfiguration the 
divine nature of Christ, which had been concealed by His flesh, 
overruled the flesh and unveiled itself to the awe-struck and 
overwhelmed disciples, who thus received a glimpse of Christ’s 
glorified body of the Parousia.^^ St. John Chrysostom also supports 
this exegesis of the Transfiguration. Its purpose, he writes, is to 
inform the disciples and to demonstrate to them insofar as is 
possible the kind of glory with which Christ will appear in the 
future.^^ In further support of this view, a passage from St. 
Ephraim the Syrian’s beautiful Homily on the Transfiguration may 
be quoted: “The men of whom he said that they shall not taste 
of death until they have seen the type of his coming, these are 
they whom he took up to the mountain and showed how he will 
come on the last day in the glory of his divinity and in the body 
of his humanity.”^^ 

Taking for granted this eschatological view of the Trans¬ 
figuration, other Fathers particularly emphasize its soteriological 
significance. Patriarch Proclos, for example, points out that Christ 
was not simply transfigured in himself, but in order to show us 
the future transfiguration of human nature.^^ St. Athanasius the 
Sinaite makes it perfectly clear that there is a definite correspondence 
between the transfiguration of Christ’s human nature and the 
transfiguration of our own nature,^® Through the apocatastasis of 
human nature in Christ, we receive the promise of the change 
and transfiguration of our own bodies.^’’ St. Dionysius does not 


2iOn Psalm 44, P.G. 29:400D: “And they saw his beauty ... and they 
were made worthy to receive with their eyes the beginnings of his glorious 
Parousia.” 

22Epist. 101, P.G. 37:181AB: “He will come with a body, as our 
Logos, such as he appeared with or rather exhibited to the disciples on 
the mount when the divinity over-ruled the flesh.” 

s^Homilies 56-57 on Matthew, P.G. 57:549. Cf. Theodoret, Epist. 145, 
P.G. 83:1385; Basil of Seleucia, Sermon 40, P.G. 85:453; Theophylact, 
P.G. 123:324f, 577, 820; and Euthemios Zigabenos, P.G. 129:476. 

s^Greek translation in E6piaK6p£va “A-navTa, ed. Enrico Salvioni 
(Rome, 1742), vol. 2, p. 42. 
ssQration 8, P.G. 65:763. 

260ration 1, P.G. 89:1368: “He was therefore transfigured before them 
to show them that He will at some time transform our body of humility 
and will make it conform to the body of his glory.” 

P.G, 89:1365: “We have the promise of the transsubstantiation 
and transfiguration of our own bodies.” 
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hesitate to relate the vision of the transfigured Christ to the 
eschatological vision of God by the faithful after the general 
Resurrection.^® 

Another very interesting exegesis is offered by St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, who identifies the vision of the glory of Christ with 
the vision of the Kingdom of God, and thus sees the Transfiguration 
of Christ as a revelation of the Kingdom of God.^® St. Ephraim 
the Syrian, from another point of view which is related to that 
of St. Cyril, regards the mount of the Transfiguration as a type 
of the Church (tOttov Tf]q EKKXriaLac;)^^ because of the presence 
of Moses and Elijah with Christ and the three disciples: the Old 
Testament is united with the New Testament; the heavenly members 
of the Church are united with the earthly members in the over¬ 
shadowing presence of the Holy Spirit. 

St. Maximus the Confessor not only recapitulates the exegesis 
of the Fathers who preceded him but also anticipates the significant 
developments that follow in Byzantine theology. St. Maximus 
especially emphasizes the importance of faith in receiving a 
revelation of Christ, because Christ, he writes, does not appear 
in glory to all and at all times, but rather according to the measure 
of each person’s faith and advancement on the way to purification 
of the senses and the spirit.^^ The light of the glorified Christ is 
really divine grace which enables the disciples to enter into the 
mysteries of Ae divine life, although not into the divine essence 
itself.®^ 


the Hierarchy, P.G, 3:592: “But then, when we become incor¬ 
ruptible and when we attain to the Christ-like and most blessed end, 
we shall always be with the Lord, according to the scriptural saying, being 
fulfilled with his visible theophany which will cause us to see distinctly 
through most pure, bright and flashing visions, such as the disciples had 
in that most divine Transfiguration.” 

29Homily 9 on the Transfiguration, P.G. 77:1012. 

30St. Ephraim, op. cit. p. 44. 

311 Century, ch. 97; II Century, ch. 13, 14; in OiXoKaXta toSv Mapcov 
NriuTiKCov (Athens, 1959), vol. II, pp. 67, 71. Cf. Origen, BEflEZ 
vol. 13, p. 146. 

32See the reference in St, Nicodemus the Hagiorite, *EopTo5p6[Jiiov 
(Venice, 1836), pp. 603-04. “Before they gave up life in the flesh, the 
Apostles were transferred from the flesh to the spirit through the change 
of the sensory activities which the Spirit enacted in them, removing the 
covers of passion from their rational power. Thus, having the senses of 
the soul and of the body purified, they understood the spiritual words 
of the mysteries revealed to them... The light of the Lord’s face, which 
over-ruled the energy of the human senses, indicated to the blessed Apostles 
the manner of the apophatic mystical theology, according to which the 
blessed Godhead is essentially beyond ineffability and beyond un- 
knowability...” 
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The Latin Fathers introduce several additional elements into 
exegesis of the Transfiguration. Some see in the Transfiguration 
a revelation of the Holy Trinity. The Son is glorified, the Father 
bears testimony to him, and the Holy Spirit overshadows the entire 
event.^ For certain details of the Transfiguration St. Augustine 
uses the allegorical method of exegesis, seeing in the brilliant face 
of Christ the enlightenment of the Gospel, in the garments of 
Christ the Church in all her purity, in the fall of the disciples 
the condition of death, and in their reassurance by Christ the 
resurrection, when the law and the prophets are no longer 
necessary.^^ Pope Leo in his Homily on the Transfiguration 
emphasizes the human nature of Christ and its hypostatic union 
with the divine nature, unlike the Greek Fathers, who emphasize 
the revelation of the divine nature.He does so on the grounds 
that by virtue of the hypostatic union Christ’s human nature not 
only becomes the means of revealing the divine nature but also 
is the ontological place where the “fullness of the godhead 
dwells bodily” (Coloss. 2:9). Pope Leo also sees in the Trans¬ 
figuration of Christ a fundamental promise for the transfiguration 
of the faithful members of His Body, as the Greek Fathers 
taught, since the members of the Body partake of the glory of 
the Head. Finally, St. Gregory the Great writes that the 
Transfiguration of Christ points to the ultimate glory of the 
Resurrection,since, as the Greek Fathers also emphasize, the 
Resurrection too possesses an eschatological glory that is directly 
related to the Parousia. 

At this point it may be said that in general the theological 
presuppositions of the early Greek and Latin Fathers serve as 
the foundation for later theological exegesis of the Transfiguration. 
In the East these presuppositions are developed and expressed 
elaborately in many forms and expressions of Orthodox worship, 
such as hymnody, iconography and festal homilies, and they find 
their ultimate justification in the life and theology of the Hesychast 
Fathers. In the West, however, interpretation of the Transfiguration 
often degenerates into a rather fruitless allegorical mysticism which 
is eventually opposed by the new Protestant theology and later by 
the new critical study of the New Testament. 

Turning again to the Greek Fathers, St. John Damascene, in 
his Homily on the Transfiguration, interprets the Transfiguration 


33St. Ambrose, On the Faith I, 13, 83, in F.L. 16:570; St. Jerome, 
On Matthew, P.L. 26:126-27; Venerable Bede, On Matthew, in Bedae 
Opera, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, vol. 120, p. 207. 

34Thus Homilies 78-79, FX. 38:490-93. 

35Homily 51, on Matt. 17:1-13, F.L. 54:308-13. 

^^Moralia Bk. 32, ch. 6, in F.L. 76:639-40: “In the Transfiguration 
what is announced but the glory of the last resurrection?” 
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christologically and typologically, as do most of the Fathers before 
him. For him, as for all the Fathers, the Person of Christ is the 
basis for understanding the mystery of the Transfiguration. On 
the mount of the Transfiguration, St. John writes, human eyes 
see the invisible, from an earthly body emanates divine brilliance, 
a mortal body gushes forth the glory of divinity. The Logos 
becomes flesh and the flesh becomes Logos by virtue of the 
hypostatic union.^'^ Although the divine glory is common to both 
natures of Christ, it usually remains unrevealed during his earthly 
ministry. People could see the “form of man” but not the “form 
of God.” The Transfiguration bears testimony both to the human 
and to the divine natures of Jesus Christ, and consequently to 
the whole mystery of the Incarnation.^® At this point St. John 
writes something about Christ’s Transfiguration which will be 
repeated over and over again: “He is transfigured, therefore, not 
by receiving something which he is not, but by revealing to his 
intimate disciples that which He really is, opening their eyes and 
enabling them to see out of their blindness. This is the meaning 
of the verse ‘And He was transfigured before them.’ Remaining 
in his identity as he appeared before, He now appeared different 
to his disciples.”^® All this means that Jesus Christ who always 
is the same did not suffer any change in His Transfiguration, but 
his disciples were made worthy and capable of seeing His divine 
glory precisely because “all things are clear and full of light for 
those who are receptive to the light.”^® 

The moral and spiritual aspects of the Transfiguration are 
especially emphasized by St. Andrew of Crete who understands 
the Transfiguration as a “mystery” in which the faithful are called 


3'rp.G. 96:548: “Now is made visible what is invisible to human eyes. 
An earthly body emanates divine splendor, a mortal body gushes forth 
the glory of divinity. For the Logos becomes flesh and the flesh becomes 
Logos, even though He does not stand outside the divine nature. Oh 
what a miracle exceeding every thought! The glory was not external to 
the body, but emanated from the more-than-God divinity of the Logos 
of God who was united to it by an ineffable hypostatic union.” 

38P.G. 96:564: “The flesh is glorified at the very same time that it 
^comes into being, and the glory of the divinity becomes the glory of 
the body... Even though the holy body never existed without the divine 
glory, but was by an ultimate hypostatic union perfectly enriched by 
the glory of the invisible divinity to the extent that the glory of the 
Logos and of the flesh was one and the same thing, nevertheless the 
glory was concealed in the visible body and was invisible to those in 
bondage to the flesh, who cannot receive what is invisible even to the 
angels.” 

3n/Z>/d. Cf. St. Andrew of Crete, P.G. 97:948, and St. Maximus the 
Confessor, P.G, 91:156-57. 

4op.G. 96:552. 
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to participate by imitating the transfigured Christ.^^ This strange 
mystery is the mystery of the “eighth day,” of the future life in 
God that is revealed only to those who have attained some degree 
of perfection and have been initiated into the Grace of God. 
Thus St. Andrew calls the spiritual experience of the disciples 

on Mt. Tabor a “blessed passion” (paKdpiov Tcd9oq) when 
the unapproachable and uncreated light transfigured them.^^ The 
Transfiguration is here undoubtedly understood as an entirely 
mystical experience that transcends the ordinary categories and 
limitations of nature. Taking this mystical and theologically 

apophatic interpretation of the Transfiguration further, St. Andrew 
speaks of the divine darkness and the divine light that lead 

the initiated disciples beyond any seeing of visible objects and 
beyond any human thinking to a true vision and a true knowing 
of God—not in created objective or mental symbols or ideas of 
God, but precisely in a mystical and utterly ineffable union with 
God Himself.^ 

The patristic exegesis of the Transfiguration is also beautifully 
expressed in the hymns of this Feast, particularly in the two 
Transfiguration Canons.^^ The views expressed in them are much 
the same as those of the patristic tradition as a whole. However, 
one particular point is particularly emphasized in the hymns, 

namely the restoration of human nature to its pristine beauty and 
original perfection in the Person of Christ.^® 


^ip.G. 97:936: “Let us partake sumptuously of the mystical visions 
that took place during the Transfiguration of the Lord. For I believe this 
is the purpose of the Transfiguration, and the mystery demands to be 
praised by us in this manner. For it demands that we, understanding the 
depth of the acts and the sayings of the mystery through knowledge, may 
receive more actively the grace to imitate the Transfigured One and effect 
in us this marvelous and strange mystery.” 

97:949: “Proof of these sayings would be that blessed and 
highly praised passion which the Apostles experienced on the mount, at 
which time the unapproachable and eternal light transfigured their 
bodies. ..” 

43p.G. 97:949: “Shutting the senses and ceasing altogether all rational 
movement and understanding in themselves, they are thus united to God 
according to that more-than-light and invisible darkness. Thus, by not 
seeing at all they receive vision, and in suffering unknowingly they 
provide for themselves excellent knowledge, being led into the mysteries 
of that vigilance which is higher than every rational possession. And 
thus a paradox is added to a paradox: the vigilance becomes sleep, or 
rather sleep becomes vigilance in the solitude of gnostic thoughts, affirming 
that the knowledge is supernatural.” 

^^One is attributed to St. John Damascene and the other to St. Andrew 
of Crete. Both are especially rich in typological references. See the very 
interesting and valuable interpretative comments on these two canons by 
St. Nicodemus the Hagiorite, op. cit. p. 589f. 

^5Cf. the Aposticha of the vespers of the Transfiguration. 
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In the period of the Hesychast controversy the Transfiguration 
of Christ becomes a focal point in theological debate. Exegesis of 
the Transfiguration during this period is centered on the light of 
Mt. Tabor and must, of course, be seen within the context of 
the broader theological controversy regarding the nature of divine 
grace and the whole question of the possibility and the nature of 
man’s union with God. 

Barlaam and the other scholastic theologians of East and 
West do not regard the light of the Transfiguration as divine 
light, but as a created symbol that is even lesser than human 
thought: it is a created light that is known through the senses 
and is limited in place and time. At best this light leads one 
by analogy to contemplate on more sublime thoughts and realities. 
Consequently, those who claim that this light is the unapproachable 
and eternal light of God are, according to Barlaam and others, 
introducing impious and deplorable doctrines into the Church.^® 
Thus Barlaam defends the scholastic view that the light is 
transmitted by the body of Christ through the atmosphere, is 
received by the senses of the disciples, and in turn is transmitted 
to their minds through abstract thought. From this scholastic point 
of view it is argued that the visions of the prophets and the 
apostles are achieved through the medium of created objective 
symbols such as fire, light, cloud, dove, etc. that represent God 
or His presence rather than through the actual presence of God.^’’' 


^®See the Synodical Tome (1341), in Joannes Karmires, AoyjiaTiKd 
Kal SufrfioXiKd MvTi[i8ta Tfj<; ’Op0o66^ou KaGoXiKrjc; ’EKKXrjotaq 

vol. 1, p. 357: “The light which shone on Mount Tabor was neither 

the light of the divinity nor unapproachable. Neither did any light 

of divinity really exist, nor was it at all more sacred or more divine 

than angels. Rather, it was lesser and lower than the thoughts of our 

mind. For all thoughts and ideas are more solemn than that light because 
that light falls within sight through the air and comes under the power 
of the senses and indicates only the perceptible to the seers, being 
material light and fashioned, appearing in time and coloring the air, 
and sometimes being present and visible and other times being dispersed 
and non-existent, as it is visible, partial and finite. This is why it was 
seen by those whose rational capacities suffered certain limitations, or 
rather were never entirely attained and not yet purified, but were imperfect 
even for that vision on the mount, since they had not yet become worthy 
of divine understanding. We are led by this light toward thoughts and 
visions which are incomparably greater than that light. Therefore, those 

who say that this light is above the mind, true, unapproachable and other 

such things are altogether led astray and, not knowing anything more 
sublime than the visible good things, introduce into the Church most 

destructive doctrines.” 

^'5'Cf. Nicephoros Gregoras, Dogmatic Oration 4, P.G. 149:381, who 
argues that the Transfiguration is a limited revelation through created 
symbols. After quoting I John 3:2 he writes: “Have you heard how 
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Confronted by this theological opposition, St. Gregory Palamas 
utilizes the entire theological tradition of the Fathers before him 
and profoundly penetrates into the mystery of the Transfiguration. 
His teaching constitutes a milestone in the patristic exegesis of 
the Transfiguration and is an admirable synthesis of the main 
stream of patristic theology and spirituality. A basic Orthodox 
presupposition, dominant since the days of St. Basil the Great, 
is fully utilized by St. Gregory Palamas: the distinction between 
the unknown and uncommunicated divine Essence and the divine 
Energies which are communicated and shared by the faithful.^® 
If the Kingdom of God, or His Glory, or His Grace are seen and 
shared by the faithful only in some sort of symbolic representation 
and not in reality, then the actual communion of man with God 
is frustrated and his salvation uncertain. Patristic theology does 
not divide the Triune God into created and uncreated, for the 
divine Essence as well as the three divine Hypostases and the 
infinite divine Energies are all uncreated and eternal. The Light 
of the Transfiguration is not the uncommunicated divine Essence 
of God, but one of His divine Energies. St. Gregory Palamas, 
like other Fathers before him, identifies the Glory of Transfiguration 
with the Kingdom of God.^® The Saints are able to participate 
in the Glory and Kingdom of God as the three disciples did on 


he who was with the transfigured Christ clearly confesses expressly that 
his future appearance, which will be with a body that is clearer and 
face to face, has not yet been fully revealed, but only foreshadowed 
in enigmatic promises, for doubtless he says that he will appear to the 
worthy with the body with which he was resurrected according to the 
scripture.” Seeking further support in Scripture, Gregoras, {ibid. 385) 
puts forth the following arguments also: “From whatever point of view 
one thinks, he is bound to find that the divinity represented symbolically 
and typically by that visible light is above human vision. For wc do not 
say these things from any personal thought or supposition that might be 
disbelieved. The Evangelist who narrates that divine Transfiguration is 
the one who says that Peter did not know what he was saying, inasmuch 
as the manifestations of the transfigured Christ were above his under¬ 
standing ... Therefore, just as the divided tongues of fire which appeared 
after this were not uncreated spirits, but the one uncreated Holy Spirit 
represented by them, so also was that light which appeared on Mount 
Tabor not uncreated but the divinity which was represented by it.” 

^^See St. Gregory Palamas, Homily 35, P.G. 151:448: “Avoiding the 
heretics of old and of the present time, we believe as we were taught 
that the Saints see and commune with the kingdom and the glory and 
the brilliance, the ineffable light and the divine grace, but not with the 
divine essence.” 

^Hbid. 448: “While the glory and the kingdom and the brilliance of 
God and his Saints is one and common, none yet has dared to say that 
the essence of God and of the Saints is one and common.” 
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the mountain of the Transfiguration, but always in some mitigated 
degree compared to Christ.^® 

It is important to note at this point that the divine Light is 
not restricted to the Transfiguration. It also is revealed in the 
Old Testament and in other events in the New Testament. It 
appears to Moses in the burning bush (Exodus 3:2); it assumes 
Elijah to heaven as a firy chariot (IV Kings 2:11); it appears to 
Mary Magdalen and to the Apostles as the Light of the Resurrection 
of Christ; it burns in the hearts of Cleopas and his companion 
when the unrecognized resurrected Christ speaks to them (Luke 
24:32f); it enlightens the Apostles at Pentecost (Acts 2:3f); it 
blinds Saul and converts him to the Christian Faith (Acts 9:3f).®^ 

From this point of view the three disciples on Mt. Tabor 
obviously do not receive a vision of material light created to 
become visible to their bodily eyes. Eyes which have only a 
natural sight are blind to the Light of the Transfiguration, precisely 
because it is not a natural and created light and consequently it 
is not visible to natural vision, that is, to Ae vision of fallen man. 
A transfiguration is required of the whole man in Christ in order 
to see Christ transfigured.^^ Now the three disciples actually see 
the Transfigured Christ in divine Glory both with their soul and 
with their body, as they are empowered by the Holy Spirit. The 
change is not in Christ so much as it is in the disciples, who are 
enabled to apprehend the divine Light to a greater or lesser 
degree in direct proportion to their possession of the Holy Spirit 
and their union with Christ. 

The eyes of the apostles were, at that time, transfigured by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, and the vision of the Light itself 
did not happen through the ordinary process of natural vision, 


445: “Not only the angels but also the Saints among men 
share the glory and the kingdom. While the Father and the Son with the 
Holy Spirit possess this glory and kingdom by nature, the holy angels 
and the Saints possess its good fortune by grace, receiving the gift from 

God.” Cf. also ibid. 448: “Both Moses and Elijah appeared in the same 

glory, but none of them shone like the sun. Even the disciples saw that 

light, but were unable to look steadily upon it. That light is measured 

and divided, some is known now and some later.” 

siThus St. Gregory Palamas, ‘Yu^p xcov lepcoc; f|auxoc^ 6 vTC 0 v in 
ZuyypdppaTa, ed. Panagiotes Chrestou (Thessaloniki, 1962), pp. 652-53. 
Cf. also St. Macarius of Egypt, Homily 25, 9-10, P.G. 34:674. 

52St. Gregory Palamas, Homily 34, P.G. 151:433: “Do you see that 
before that light, eyes which see naturally are blind? Accordingly, there¬ 
fore, that light is not visible, nor did the seers see it simply with their 
material eyes, for they were transfigured by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
They were transfigured and were thus able to see the Transfiguration, not 
completely but to the extent that our nature was received and deified in 
the union with the Logos of God.” Cf, St. John Damascene, P.G. 96:564, 
and the Hagioritikos Tomos, P.G. 150:1233. 
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but was supernatural and gratuitous. In accordance with the whole 
spirit of St. Gregory’s teaching, the body is not here put aside 
as incapable of taking part in the divine life (such a view would 
have appeared to St. Gregory as a manichean estrangement from 
the body), but is transfigured even here on earth by the power 
of the Holy Spirit and lives the life of eternity.®^ 

Finally, it should be noted here that the theological exegesis 
of the Transfiguration as recapitulated and developed by St. 
Gregory Palamas is supported by his contemporaries and kept 
alive in the subsequent theological tradition of Orthodox Fathers. 
In fact the Hesychast tradition becomes very influential in the 
subsequent era, and outstanding proponents of it may be seen 
in men like St. Kallistos and St. Ignatius,®^ Joseph Vryennios,®® 
St. Nicodemus the Hagiorite,®® St. Seraphim of Sarov,^’' and 
many other more recent Fathers and theologians of the Orthodox 
Church. 

From the perspective of this brief summary of exegetical 
references to the Transfiguration of Christ, it is appropriate to 
draw attention to certain regnant hermeneutic principles that 
characterize patristic exegesis in general. 


11. Hermeneutic Principles in the Patristic Exegesis 
of the Transfiguration 


If one judges the patristic exegesis of the Transfiguration of 
Christ by the standards and principles of modern critical exegesis, 
one could argue that much of what the Fathers have to say about 
the Transfiguration is not so much exegesis of the scriptural text 
as it is exposition of certain theological and spiritual concerns. 
One must admit that the Fathers demonstrate little interest in 
and concern for the literary problems that emerge when the three 
accounts of the Transfiguration are examined synoptically, or 
for the related historical problem of the genesis and nature of 
the Transfiguration narrative. Although some of the Fathers 
concern themselves with certain aspects of the literary problems 
of Scripture, one certainly does not find in them any sophisticated 


Krivoshein, “The Ascetical and Theological Teaching of Gregory 
Palamas,” Eastern Churches Quarterly 3 (1938), p. 200. 

54See OiXoKaXta tqv MspSv Nt]7ttlk5v (Athens, 1961), vol. 4, p. 196. 
55See his oration on the Transfiguration in Td EOpsG^VTa (Leipzig, 
1784), vol. 3, p. 196. 

5®*EopTo5p6iJLiov (n. 32 supra), p. 589f. 

5’^See his life in P. G. Fedotov, A Treasury of Russian Spirituality 
(London, 1952), p. 265f. 
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theories of form criticism or any detailed information on the 
formation of the Gospel tradition and its historical environment 
and background, as seen in modern biblical scholarship. 

Nevertheless, patristic exegesis has something most essential 
to say about the text of Scripture—something that is currently 
fashionable simply to ignore or to explain away—namely that it 
is, as a whole, authentic, authoritative and inspired. The Fathers 
would not say that the Transfiguration is a misplaced narrative 
of a resurrection appearance of Christ, or that it is an ingenius 
literary form devised about A.D. 50 to express in familiar biblical 
symbolism the faith of the disciples in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Nor do the Fathers say that the Transfiguration narrative is an 
idealization of an otherwise ordinary occurrence in the life of 
Jesus that was embellished with “mythological” symbols and 
supernatural phenomena. The Fathers do say, however, that the 
Transfiguration narrative is an authentic account of an extra¬ 
ordinary event in the life of Christ and of his three disciples. It 
is also important to note that in spite of their basic respect for 
the text as it is, the Fathers are not tied down in a fundamentalist 
way to its letter, but are freely moved and guided by its spirit 
to find and interpret the essential meanings and the message, 
again, not so much of the letter as of the event. Their concern 
is primarily with the acts of God and His self-revelation in Christ. 
Thus, they are able to distinguish between the description of the 
Transfiguration in the Gospels and the actual historical event 
itself, which they obviously believe to have taken place in the 
earthly life of Jesus Christ and to have been the basis for the 
Gospel narratives. Moreover, their particular emphasis, for example 
on the divine realities behind the literary symbolism of li^t, 
cloud, voice, etc., would indicate that the Fathers consider the 
oral or written transmission of an original revelation as a necessary 
human means of expression and communication, however inspired 
the writer might have been. They obviously presuppose that divine 
realities cannot be expressed but by human words and symbolic 
representations. Thus, words like “his face did shine like the 
sun,” “a bright cloud overshadowed them,” “a voice out of the 
cloud said..are neither interpreted literally as supernaturally 
created and objectively observable symbols nor reduced to mere 
metaphors or allegories or eternal ideas. All patristic exegesis and 
particularly the Hesychast tradition seeks to defend the historical and 
spiritual realities involved in the Transfiguration, as well as in other 
extraordinary events recorded in Scripture. The Fathers, moreover, 
regard the light, the cloud, the voice, etc. as literary symbols 
imposed for human communication. Thus they are able to go 
beyond a merely allegorical explanation of them and to deal with 
the historical events they seek to communicate. The Fathers 
recognize that the Bible is not an allegorical book, but rather an 
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historical and theological one. Consequently their exegesis of a 
narrative like the Transfiguration is not strictly literal and certainly 
not allegorical, that is, symbolical without any historical basis. 
Whereas some modern exegetes would say that the marvelous 
and supernatural events in the Bible have been structured by a 
tendency on the part of the oral tradition and later of the authors 
to idealize and aggrandize what were originally natural and 
ordinary events, the patristic exegesis would point in the opposite 
directions: the marvelous and supernatural events of God’s self¬ 
revelation are described by means of human language and symbolism 
and can thus only approach the divine truth which is ontologically 
and essentially on a wholly other plane of reality—the eternal and 
uncreated ener^, grace, life and revelation of the living God. 
From this patristic point of view the Transfiguration does not 
stand alone as an extraordinary evangelical narrative, but is in 
a sense closely related to all the supernatural revelations of God 
and the visions of God by men in the Old and the New Testament. 

Summing up the patristic view of the Transfiguration narrative 
one could recall the conviction expressed in II Peter 1:16: “For 
we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eyewitnesses of his majesty.” The Fathers may not have 
been eyewitnesses of Christ’s Transfiguration, but they did approach 
Scripture with their faith and personal experience of life in Christ 
and in the Church, and in this sense diey are eyewitnesses of 
Christ’s majesty and His glory. 

Their existential rather than academic concern for the contents 
of Scripture as well as their ecclesiological orientation provide the 
Fathers with a dual hermeneutic principle: the personal faith and 
spirituality of the exegete and the degree of his union with Christ, 
and, on the other hand, the participation in the total experience 
of the Church as the pillar and ground of truth. Both of these 
principles are brought to the text of Scripture to guarantee both 
an authoritative and a correct interpretation of the Gospel. 

It is important to note, moreover, that although patristic exegesis 
has some allegorical deviations and accretions, it is typology rather 
than allegory that is characteristic. The Transfiguration bears this 
out. The Fathers are generally more concerned with the historical 
events of past, present and future which are related to the 
Transfiguration than they are with allegorical meanings or ideas 
for the literary images of the narrative. In interpreting the Trans¬ 
figuration, the patristic vision, while standing on the realities of 
the present, looks both to the past and to the future. In all 
instances it presupposes the reality and significance of history and 
seeks to emphasize the historical basis of the Church’s faith and 
hope. Indeed the Fathers are concerned with sacred history, and 
they are most ingenious in discovering corresponding events of 
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the past that are fulfilled in the Transfiguration, such as the vision 
of Moses (Exodus 33:18-23), or of his glory (Exodus 34:33f), 
and of events that are foreshadowed by the Transfiguration such 
as the Resurrection, the coming of the Kingdom, and the Parousia, 

The Fathers, however, recognize that historic events such as 
the Transfiguration are not historical in the same sense as other 
entirely natural events; they recognize the transcendental or 
eschatological character of the Transfiguration, the Resurrection 
etc. Thus, the question of history is not limited by the Fathers 
to those events which are entirely natural and objectively observable. 
On the contrary, the patristic understanding of history is much 
broader and includes supernatural and eschatological events such 
as the Transfiguration, the Resurrection and the coming of the 
Holy Spirit to the believer. Consequently patristic exegesis recognizes 
the complex nature of the Transfiguration as both an historical and 
an eschatological event. Although it is an historical event taking 
place in a concrete place and time and experienced by real people, 
it is also an event that transcends ordinary everyday phenomena 
and defies a simple historical analysis, precisely because it is also 
an eschatological event and a mystery beyond every common 
thought or familiar observation. When patristic exegesis places 
greater emphasis and importance on the eschatological aspect of 
an evangelical event like the Transfiguration, it does so without 
actually excluding or even minimizing the more ordinary aspects 
of historicity, such as time, place, and observable objectivity. 

Like the two natures of Christ which are united without 
confusion and without division, or like body and soul united into 
one human being, patristic exegesis retains a balance between 
natural and supernatural elements. Patristic exegesis of the Trans¬ 
figuration seeks to demonstrate the fact that in the event the 
eternal and uncreated Glory of God is being revealed to finite 
and created man, and that a foretaste of the ultimate and 
eschatological salvation in Christ is being offered at a particular 
place and time to three disciples of Jesus and to two prophets 
of old. The eschatological character of the Transfiguration is 
particularly emphasized by the patristic exegesis of the divine 
Light which is not of this world, but is the eternal and uncreated 
Light of the Triune God. To see the divine Light or the Glory of 
God and to see the Kingdom of God are synonymous terms in 
most patristic exegesis, as the term vision (Spapa) in patristic 
usage is practically synonymous with the term faith in St. Paul. 

The part played by the disciples as witnesses of the Trans¬ 
figuration is especially basic to patristic exegesis. When the 
Fathers speak of the transfiguration of the human senses through 
the Holy Spirit and the divine Light itself, they are not only 
theologizing, but are also setting down a very definite hermeneutic 
principle fundamental to all their exegetical work. A synergy of 
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laith and divine Grace is an essential element in all patristic 
exegesis. 

Existential, historical, typological and eschatological, patristic 
exegesis is also predominantly Christological; that is, it is ultimately 
concerned with the Person of Christ and grounded in the Person 
of Christ. For the Fathers not only the Transfiguration but every 
evangelical event must be properly understood and interpreted 
from an Orthodox Christological point of view. Anything less 
than this would mean not only a wrong hermeneutic principle but 
also false exegesis both historically and theologically. The Fathers 
are careful to give full value and balance to both natures in 

Christ and to make it absolutely clear when important scriptural 
passages refer to the human nature and when to the divine. But 
both natures must be ascertained in Christ by faith, and the 
Fathers are able to do just that in their exegesis of Scripture. They 
are always very careful to see the historical Jesus inseparably 

united to the ^orious and resurrected Christ, a truth which is 
demonstrated in Scripture as a whole, the Transfiguration providing 
an excellent example. Indeed the hypostatic union of the two 
natures in Christ was a guiding principle in patristic exegesis even 
before it was formally defined at the Council of Chalcedon. Thus 
the human nature of Christ is never seen by the Fathers in 

isolation from the divine nature. This is a very important exegetical 
principle that provides a balance between the historical and the 
theological, the human and the divine, the temporal and the 

eternal elements in Scripture. It must again be noted that while 
the two natures may and must be distinguished in thought, the 
unity of the Person of Christ is the more fundamental reality, 
and this is zealously guarded in patristic exegesis, as evidenced in 
patristic treatment of the Transfiguration. 

Another important principle of patristic exegesis is its soteri- 
ological orientation and concern, a principle which is rather 
comprehensive and actually includes the existential, the historical, 
the typological, the eschatological and the Christological types of 
exegesis. It is the concern for the salvation of man in Christ that 
colors and enriches all the theological thought of the Fathers and 
does not permit them to reduce the evangelical events of Scripture 
and the life of the Church in the Holy Spirit to mere symbols 
and allegories. Christian anthropology plays a very important role 
in the soteriological exegesis of the Fathers. By this the Fathers 
mean that an event like the Transfiguration, as noted above, is 
not apprehended by the uninitiated. Some degree of personal faith 
and spiritual preparation is required to become receptive to the 
revelation being given. Both the body and the soul of man are 
active in the reception and interpretation of a divine revelation, 
precisely because an experience like the Transfiguration of Christ 
transcends both the mind and the senses. The Grace of God is 
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granted equaally to the mind and to the body, so that it is really 
die whole man who experiences the Transfiguration. Thus, patristic 
exegesis places emphasis not so much on greater knowledge and 
understanding, but rather on a gradual spiritual advancement from 
faith to faith and from glory to glory to attain a real transfiguration 
of the whole man through the power of the Holy Spirit. In the 
mind of the Fathers the moral and spiritual requirements implied 
in this soteriological principle are no less essenti^ for the disciples 
on Mt. Tabor dian they are for the exegetes and for the faithful 
of all times. 

Finally it should be noted that the patristic exegesis of the 
Transfiguration appeals precisely to the proven experience of the 
actual transfiguration of man in Christ which is a reality not only 
at the Transfiguration of Christ Himself, but also in the life of 
the Church, which Fathers like St. Anastasius of Sinai, St. John 
Damascene, St. Andrew of Crete, St. Maximus the Confessor, St. 
Symeon the New Theologian, St. Gregory Palamas, St. Nicodemus 
the Hagiorite, and St. Seraphim of Sarov knew so well. For these 
men the divine Light of the Transfiguration of Christ on Mt. 
Tabor, the Light of the purified and sanctified Saints, and the 
reality of future blessedness is one and the same thing, and their 
understanding of the Transfiguration is analogous to their own 
spiritual condition and experience, which constantly inspired and 
guided their exegesis of Scripture. Like St. John the Evangelist, 
the Fathers in their exegesis of Scripture are guided by “what 
they have seen and heard,” namely, the “good news” of the Gospel 
of Christ and the “new creation” and transfigured life in the Church. 
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The Bible in the Orthodox Church 


Thomas Hopko 


It is the traditional teaching of the Orthodox Church that 
the Bible is the scripture of the Church, that it has its proper 
meaning only within the life and experience of the People of God, 
that it is not a thing-in-itself winch can be isolated from its 
organic context within the churchly community in which and for 
which and from which it exists. The Bible is the book of the 
Church, It has no proper standing in itself apart from those who 
have written it and interpreted it, the people whose vision and 
action it is meant to inspire and instruct.^ 

Once the Bible has been constituted as the scripture of the 
Church, it becomes its main written authority, within the Church 
and not over or apart from it.^ Everything in the Church is 


^G. Florovsky, “Sobomost: The Catholicity of the Church,” The 
Church of God, ed. Mascall (London, 1934) pp. 62-68. Also Florovsky, 
“Revelation and Interpretation,” Biblical Authority for Today, ed. Richardson 
and Schweitzer (London, 1951) pp. 163-164, 170-171. Florovsky, ‘The 
Holy Spirit in Revelation,” The Christian East (Summer, 1932) p. 58 ff. 
Florovsky, “Scripture and Tradition: An Orthodox Point of View,” 
Dialogue II (Minneapolis, 1963) p. 290. S. Verhovskoy, God and Man 
(in Russian; New York, 1956) refs, to unpublished English translation 
(St. Vladimir’s Seminary, New York, 1969) pp. 45-47. N. Arseniev, ‘The 
Teaching of the Orthodox Church on the Relation between Scripture and 
Tradition,” The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Supplementary Issue, vol. 7 
(1947) p. 21. V. Kesich, “Criticism, The Gospel and The Church,” St, 
Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly 10 (1966) pp. 155-156. A. Khomiakov, 
The Church Is One, English trans. Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church of 
America (New York, 1953) pp. 22-24. 

^f. A. Khomiakov, “On the Western Confessions of Faith,” Ultimate 
Questions, An Anthology of Modern Russian Religious Thought, cd. A. 
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judged by the Bible. Nothing in the Church may contradict it. 
Everything in the Church must be biblical; for the Church, in 
order to be the Church, must be wholly expressive of the Bible; 
or more accurately, it must be wholly faithful to and expressive 
of that reality to wWch the Bible is itself the scriptural witness.^ 
The Bible lives in the Church. It is an essential element of 
the organic wholeness of the Church. Without the Church there 
would be no Bible. The Church has selected and canonized some 
writings—some and not others—as the true expression of divine 
revelation, the authentic witness to its divine experience and 
doctrine.^ The Church evaluates and interprets those writings 
which it has chosen, both in a conscious way in expressions of 
varying degrees of formality and authority, and in a more “lived” 
and unreflected way in its on-going teaching, worship and life. 
The Church gives the Bible its life as a book. It provides its 
existential context, purpose and significance. It makes the book 
come alive. To isolate the Bible from its vital churchly setting, 
and to analyse it purely as a thing-in-itself as if its meaning were 
contained sealed within its covers as a self-enclosed and self- 
exhaustive phenomenon capable of being fully understood and 
appreciated directly by anyone in a strictly “worldly” context, 
would be to violate the book and to make its full significance 
incapable of being properly and correctly discovered. This is not 
to say that the Bible is completely and totally useless if read, for 
example, as “living literature” or even as a “sacred book,” and 
that it cannot speak directly to men who are outside the life of 
the covenanted People of God. Certainly the Bible can be read 
outside the life of the Church, and certainly it can and it does 
enlighten and inspire men who are not members of the churchly 
family. But even though this happily is the case, it cannot be 


$chmemann (New York, 1965) pp, 50-53. S. Verhovskoy, “The Highest 
Authority in the Church,” St, Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 4 (1960) 
pp. 76-88. J. Meyendorff, “Historical Relativism and Authority in Cluistian 
Dogma,” St, Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 11 (1967) pp. 73-86. 

^We find a striking similarity between the Bible in the Church and 
man’s situation in the world according to existential phenomenological 
philosophy. The Bible is always, already discovered in the Church; it is 
given together with the Church; it cannot be separated from the Church 
and remain authentically what it is; to put the question about the Bible 
and the Church is to imply and to affirm in the very asking the existence 
of the Bible as an element of the Church, together with its meaning and 
its message. See, e.g. Heidegger’s analysis of Dasein in the first part of 
Being and Time, trans. J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson (New York, 1962). 

^For an Orthodox opinion on the biblical canon see W. Schneirla, 
“The Orthodox Old Testament Canon and the So-called Apocrypha,” St, 
Vladimir's Seminary Qarterly 1 (1957) p. 40 ff. Also A. Schmemann, The 
Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy (New York, 1963) pp. 42-46. 
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concluded from this that this is the way the Bible is meant to 
function in accomplishing that for which it was written. The 
Bible was compiled by the Church and for the Church. And the 
Church itself is not understandable without it, both the Church 
of the Old Testament with the scriptures of the law and the 
prophets, and the Church of the New Testament, which fulfills 
the old and still lives on toward the Kingdom with its own sacred 
writings in the very center of its doctrine, worship and life. 


Revelation and Inspiration 

The Orthodox Church has always claimed that the Bible is 
the Word of God, that it is not merely the product of men or of 
the Church understood as an exclusively human institution. The 
Church obviously has realized that although God is the author of 
the Bible, the book is equally the work of men, of many different 
men in different times and places. Until now, however, there has 
been no clearly formulated doctrine of how the Bible is to be 
understood as being at the same time the Word of God and the 
word or words of men. The classical formulation of this question 
in terms of revelation and inspiration arose outside the Orthodox 
tradition and was imported into Orthodoxy through the westernized 
schools of recent centuries.® One might rightly ask whether these 
categories have aided or hindered an Orthodox clarification of the 
problem. It might be more fortunate and fruitful to treat this 
question from the viewpoint of what the Church has already 
clearly confessed about the relation of the divine and the human, 
particularly in reference to creation and salvation, both in terms 
of christology, from which insights and formulations have also 
overflowed into the area of ecclesiology, and in terms of the 
doctrine of man’s eternal deification towards God through Christ 
in the Holy Spirit. 

In its deepest spiritual experience and in its clearest doctrinal 
expressions, as well as in its most living everyday words and 
actions, the Church presupposes and confesses that God can and 
does reveal Himself, and that man can and does know Him in 
His self-revelation. The purpose of man’s life is to be in conscious, 
living, existential communion with God. The whole of creation 
and the entire Christian dispensation proclaim and bear witness 
to this eternal goal. St, Gregory of Nyssa, whose theology has 
inspired much of what is written here, gives us a concise summation 
of this realization in his Commentary on the Beatitudes: “The 
Lord does not say that it is blessed to know something about God, 


5G. Florovsky, The Ways of Russian Theology (In Russian; Paris, 1937). 
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but to have God present within oneself.”® Man can know God 
only by having Him “present within” himself, only by being in 
living communion with Him. He can know God, as the same saint 
has put it in another place, only “by being united to Him in 
purity of life.”’’' Man can be in completely self-aware and self- 
conscious union with God and really know Him—not just something 
about Him, but God Himself as He is making Himself known. 

The revelation of God, the Church teaches, is really of God. 
It is not of God’s essence, which is strictly, ontologically, 
unknowable. But it is nonetheless really and truly a revelation 
of God. The classic exposition of this position in the Orthodox 
Church is well-known.® God can be known by men as He reveals 
Himself in the multitude of His divine manifestations, the uncreated 
energies, operations, actions, emanations, graces, powers, whatever 
they be named; which modes of self-revelation are not merely 
created or contrived entities other than God Himself. Man knows 
God as He shows Himself and makes Himself known. Man’s 
knowledge is really of God and not merely of some created data, 
or information about Him, which however much it may concern 
Him, and whatever it may be in itself, yields direct knowledge 
of something other than God Himself. 

It is also the undisputed teaching of the Church that every 
revelation of God is through the Logos in the Holy Spirit.® 
Revelation, whatever its form, is always Trinitarian; and so is 
man’s knowing response to that revelation. This doctrine, again 
clearly, if perhaps not that officially formulated, contains within 
it a doctrine of man. Briefly put, it is that man is the image 
of God created to know Him and love Him in genuine communion 
with Him. The union of man with God, which is the way of 
man’s true knowledge of God, requires man’s purification from 
every darkness and sin. It requires man’s totally obedient response to 
the actions which God makes towards him and in him. This 
knowledge through living communion and union is not intellectual 
knowledge alone, although the intellect is centrally involved. It is 
knowledge which involves man’s total mental and spiritual and 
physical purification, primarily rooted and expressed in love.^® 

The knowledge which man has of God through union in 
truth and purity and love is real knowledge. It is not illusory, 
or arbitrary, relative or subjective in the radical sense that it is 


^Commentary on the Beatitudes, Trans. Ancient Christian Writers, 
No. 18 (Westminister, Maryland, 1954) p. 148. 

Vbid,, p. 151. 

®Cf. V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London, 
1957). Verhovskoy, God and Man, Passim. 
mid. 
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imprisoned in the incommunicable interior of a totally isolated 
and insulated subject. It is mystical knowledge to be sxire—religious, 
spiritual knowledge. But it is objective. It can be reflected upon, 
spoken about, shared, compared, communicated, discussed, wit¬ 
nessed. It is an objective knowledge which can be criticised 
and judged, and which in turn can criticize and judge. And yet 
it is not merely knowledge about something about God, the truth 
or falsehood of which depends exclusively upon the acceptability 
of the fundamental data and the logical validity of the subsequent 
ratiocination, but which nevertheless always remains locked within 
the dialectical, conceptual framework, never touching reality itself. 
The knowledge of God through direct contact with the divine 
reality itself is possible and it is objectively possible for all. 
This is the very heart of the Christian teaching and life. We will 
speak more of this below. 

According to the Church doctrine on this same point also—and 
once more not necessarily formally decreed in this or that dogmatic 
statement, but nonetheless universally acknowledged and confessed— 
man’s natural state as image of God is precisely that dynamic 
condition in which he possesses the living knowledge of God 
through communion in fove and obedience in light and purity 
of life.^^ Man naturally possesses this in creation since God 
reveals Himself and creates in His Logos and His Spirit, man 
being the creature who fulfills his created nature by bearing the 
Logos-Image and by being inspired by the divine Spirit. When 
the human creature deforms his divine image and loses his logical 
character and quenches the divine breath in himself, then salvific 
restoration and recreation is required to allow him once more to 
fulfill his nature and to live in union with God. The commpnion 
which yields knowledge must be re-effected and re-established. 
It is a costly process, a redemption. God pays the price and 
effects the salvation of His creation in the salvation of His 
created image. Man is saved from darkness, the devil and death, 
and is liberated once more to be in the dynamic movement of 
living progression in and toward God in knowledge of Him. He 
is set free to be that which he was created to be, a partaker of 
the nature of God, a sharer of the divine life, an appropriator and 
possessor by grace of every divine attribute.^® 


i^That communion with God is man’s natural state, see Lossky, op, cit. 
p. 114 ff. J. Meyendorff, “Orthodox Theology Today,” St Vladimifs 
Seminary Quarterly 13 (1969) p. 82-83. J. Dani6Iou and H. Musurillo, 
From Glory to Glory; Texts from Gregory of Nyssa*s Mystical Writings 
(New York, 1961) p. 11. 

i^St. Maximus the Confessor, The Four Centuries on Charity 2, 52, 
trans. Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. 21 (New York, 1955) p. 163. 
II Pet. 1:4; I Pet. 1:15; Matt. 5:48. 
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In man’s darkness and ignorance and blindness and death 
God comes to man as a revdation. To know God in this sinful 
and blinded condition man requires a special divine inspiration. 
But still it is not at all a “supernatural” revelation and inspiration. 
It is not at all as if something completely unnatural and alien to 
humanity were being placed upon it from outside, something 
literally extra-ordinary and supra-added. On the contrary. Revela¬ 
tion and inspiration in the dispensation of God, His oikonomia 
in the world, are necessary for man in order for him to fulfill 
his created nature. They are necessary for man in his weakened 
and corrupted condition, in his ignorance and blindness and death. 
Revelation in the dispensation, the Judeo-Christian revelation, is 
a condescension to human weakness, an act of particular kindness 
and mercy of God, an act of His divine self-emptying so that 
He could be with man in every possible situation so that there 
would be no doubt and no excuse left for man. Because man, 
on account of his sins, can hardly know God in any other way, 
God comes to him in this special condescending way. He comes 
as He came in creation, in the same way that He always comes 
when He comes: through the Logos in the Spirit. In the Old 
Testament in shadow and in the New Testament in person, God 
comes to allow knowledge of Himself through communion in 
purity of life.^ 

The doctrinal formulation of the saving incarnation of the 
Logos of God can help further in articulating what revelation and 
inspiration of the Bible can mean, how the Bible can be understood 
as being both the Word of God and the words of men, both 
perfectly divine and perfectly human at the same time, Christ 
is the enfleshed Logos of God, the fulness of divinity bodily, the 
divine in human form. He is the revelation of God. He is the 
inspired one. He is the living word. He is the eikon in whom man 
can see God. He is the exegete of God. No man has seen God 
at any time; the only Son has made Him known.^* 

Christ is the most perfect possible union of God and man, 
fully divine and fully human, yet one person. The formula about 
the co-existence and the co-inherence of humanity and divinity 
in Christ—without separation and without division, yet without 
confusion and without mixture, the formula of the Haros of 


i3St. Athanasius in his On the Incarnation of the Word of God 
explicitly teaches that the dispensation and revelation are not special acts 
of God supra-added to man’s nature, but that they are on the contrary 
condescensions to man’s weakness because of his dehumanization and turning 
away from God. Trans. A. R. Mowbray (London, 1963) pp. 37-44. See 
also references to St. John Chrysostom in Kesich, op, cit. p. 154. 

i4E.g. Jn. 1:18, 14:9; Hebr. 1:2; II Cor. 3:14, 4:2-4; Gal. 1:6-16; 
Col. 1:15. 
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Chalcedon, which has been accepted and developed by the catholic 
Church since the fifth century—is the key formulation about how 
the divine and the human can be united together and permeate 
each other and yet each remain essentially what it is in itself.^® 
It affirms that in one concrete personal act of existence, in one 
subsistent, concrete existent, God and man or, more accurately, 
the divine and the human can exist with and in the other and 
penetrate each other so perfectly and truly that the attributes 
of each can authentically be predicated of the other, even though 
the divine is not changed by nature into the human, nor the 
human into the divine. This insight, regardless of how it may be 
formulated, is the key insight of the Christian faith into reality 
itself: namely, that spiritual realities, even divine and human 
spiritual realities, can exist together in the same existent, in the 
same concretely-existing entity; that they can co-exist and each 
“live-in” the odier even to the degree that it is perfectly accurate 
to say that they are perfectly united and form in a read way but 
one organism, with each one at the same time remaining in 
itself what it is by nature. Add to this the equally crucial Christian 
doctrine that love—and God is Love—perfectly unites on the personal 
level, thus allowing for the deepest and most genuine union of 
persons in inter-personal relationships, and we have the fullest 
vision into the mystery that spiritual reality may be at the same 
time one and many, perfectly united and yet eternally, essentially 
distinct; that many persons can share the same nature, answering 
with the same description to the question what, and yet each be 
perfectly unique in his actual existence; that many persons can be 
perfectly united not only essentially by nature, being the same 
“thing,” but that they can be genuinely and truly united spiritually 
existentially in love; that in one person many levels of reality have 
the possibility of existing: divine, human, beastly, demonic; that 
God can, because of His very divinity, go out of Himself and 
descend to the created and the human, and even, in this condition, 
enter into servitude, humiliation, suffering and death; that man, 
because of his humanity as created by God can ascend by God’s 
grace to the level of divinity, participating in the nature of God 
and growing ever more perfectly in divinity, with all of the divine 
attributes, for eternity. It is within such a vision of reality that 
all reality must be understood: God and man, the Church and 
the world, the kingdom of God. It is within such an understanding 
also that the Bible may be understood as a phenomenon at the 
same time fully divine and fully human by the anointing of human 
words by the Spirit of God, thus making them capable of bearing 
and of being themselves the divine Word of God. 

The christological doctrines of the Church form the paradigm 
for all of its doctrines about the relationship between the Uncreated 
and the created: in creation itself, in salvation, in deification. The 
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Church affirms in these doctrines that the created is fully open 
to the Uncreated and fully capable of receiving divinity, and that 
the Uncreated is fully open to the created, fully capable of 
descending and assuming its nature, its flesh and even its death. 
God can be “all in all”; He can “fill all things with Himself.”^® 
And in doing this. He can make the human divine, which is man’s 
original and final destiny: to become ever more truly divine in 
an infinite, eternal progression by participation in divinity.In 
His divine condescension to humanity and the world, God never 
ceases to be God. And in his eternal, never-ending ascension to 
divinity, man never ceases to be man. At each point in these 
movements, which are in reality two distinct aspects of one and 
the same spiritual movement, God in His essence remains incom¬ 
prehensible to creatures, infinitely qualitatively different from the 
created at each and every stage of His self-emptying coming to 
the world and of man’s self-fulfilling deification in the “realm of 
God.” Indeed the very divinity of God is most fully revealed in 
the majesty of his humble and loving self-revelation and self¬ 
donation to man, just as man’s humanity is most genuinely human 
the greater it appropriates the attributes of divinity, the more he 
grows closer to God and realizes the total otherness of Divine 
Reality.^® 

Given what man has seen, known, experienced and loved in 
the Church about the inter-relations between God and man, it 
may be possible to formulate how the Church can understand the 
Bible, how it knows it to be at the same time God’s own Word 
and man’s, the product of man as much as of God. The fundamental 
insight and affirmation must be that theandric existence is possible, 
that spiritual realities may co-exist and in-exist without separation 
and division in concrete fact, but equally without confusion or 
mixture as to their nature; that a word may be at the same time 
perfectly divine and perfectly human without having to admit 
that true humanity is lost or that the divine, which is super-sensual 
and immaterial in every way, can have sensual and material words. 

The Bible is exactly that collection of human writings and 
human words—and all writings and words are human’^®—in which 


i^For post-Chalcedonian christology in the East see J. Meyendorff, 
Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Washington, 1969). Also the very 
enlightening book by L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theolog¬ 
ical Anthropology of St, Maximus the Confessor (Lund, 1965). 

lecol. 1:9-20; 2:2-3, Eph. 1:9-23; 3:3-10. Liturgy of St. Basil the 
Great, Trans. Russian Orthodox Church of America (New York, 1967) 

p. 101. 

i'^Danidlou, op. cit. pp. 46-71. 

i®Thunberg, op. cit. p. 33; N. Arseniev, Revelation of Life Eternal 
(New York, St. Vladimir’s Seminary, no date) p. 89-90. 

^®Kesich, op. cit. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa’s thought on the meaning of 
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God reveals Himself in human form. The Bible is the Divine 
Word in human scriptural form, fully divine and yet fully human, 
written in the words of men, filled with the Spirit of God to be 
the Word of God; the Spirit whose very property it is as a divine 
person to hide himself in the human and created and to be always 
known, when He is known, through His human, created image 
and agent.^® So in the Bible the Divine Word becomes truly human 
without ceasing to be divine. And the human words become by 
the grace of the Spirit the Word of God without ceasing to be 
human. 

It is not necessary, however, in every case to imagine that 
the writer of a biblical text was fully aware of the implications of 
his writing, or even aware that his words would one day be seen 
to be the Word of God, although in the Bible itself it is usually 
the case that the authors of the texts claim to be expressing God’s 
Word. For it is most directly in their use as vehicles for knowledge 
of and communion with God, when they come alive in the Church 
in the Spirit, when they open the divine reality to man in the 
Spirit, that the scriptures reveal themselves and fulfill themselves 
as God’s Word. W^o can, in any case, really know what was 
in the mind and the heart of the writers of texts which came 
to be parts of the Bible? Who can know or discover by any 
means and method what was their personal purpose or intention 
in writing what they have written? Or what God Himself had in 
mind at the time of the writing? But in the vision of God which the 
Bible yields in the Church, within the context particularly of the 
fulfilled Church of the New Testament, in which nothing is lacking 
of the divine fulness and in which the most perfect possibilities 
exist for ever-more-perfect penetration into divine wisdom~in 
this reality in which the Bible lives, there is nothing hypothetical 
and imaginary, nothing arbitrary or tentative. And it is this 
real experience which is the ground of the conviction that the 
Bible is indeed God’s Word in human form, and not any theory 
about how the texts were produced. For the Church has proclaimed 
the scriptures to be inspired only after examining the fruit which 
the scriptures yield, the communion and knowledge of God which 
the scriptures make possible in the life of the Church, understood 
as life in union with God through Christ, the Divine Word 
Enfleshed, in the Holy Spirit.*^ 


words in his Answer to Eunomius* Second BooK trans. Niccnc and Post 
Nicene Fathers, Second Series, VoL 5, pp. 272-281. 

®OLossky, op. cit. p. 166-170. 

»iThe argument from the experience of the Church is typical of 
traditional theology. In this way Ignatius of Antioch argued for the 
reality of the flesh and suffering of Christ (Trallians 10-11:1); Athanasius 
for the divinity of the Logos {On the Incarnation, pp. 88-95); Gregory 
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The Bible is therefore a divine-human reality by being “of the 
Church,” which by every traditional Christian definition, intuition 
and experience is a mystery like that of the person of Christ 
Himself; or more exacdy, an element of the mystery of Christ 
Himself, the Whole Christ, Head and Body.^ The Old Testament 
scriptures are an element of the mystery of Christ by their 
incorporation into the Church, by their completed and fulfilled 
understanding in the new and everlasting covenant. And the 
scriptures of the New Testament are themselves the product of 
the mystery of Christ, the scriptural witness to the completed 
and fulfilled events and life in Him. In this perspective, the ways 
of studying and interpreting the Old and the New Testament 
scriptures necessarily differ. On the altars of the Church, as a 
symbolic example of this, it is just the four gospels which are 
enthroned, and not the entire Bible. There is a distinction made 
by the Church itself as to the relative place and importance of 
the various biblical books. The distinctions in the historical deter¬ 
mination of the canon is further evidence of this. But nevertheless, 
once it is constituted and evaluated within the Church, the entire 
Bible remains—even with the full recognition of the varying 
importance and value of its books in relation to the fulness of 
the mystery of Christ—the entire Bible remains totally a theandric, 
divine-human phenomenon: the product of divine and human 
collaboration and cooperation both in its writing and in its 
understanding.^ The Bible is wholly the Word of God and the 
word of man, one Word. And this is affirmed and confessed not 
on the basis of speculative theories about its production, but 
primarily on the basis of its existence and use within the community 
of those who through Christ and the Spirit are, by means of it, 
being united to God. 


The Bible and Knowledge 

As a manifestation of God, the deepest meaning of the Bible 
lies not merely in what it tells about God, but in how it yields 


of Nazianzus for the divinity of the Holy Spirit {Fourth Theological 
Oration, Nicenc and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. 7, p. 326 ff.); 
Cyril of Alexandria for the title of Theotokos for the Virgin Mary 
{Anathema XI against Nestorius, Nicene and Post Niccnc Fathers, Second 
^ries, Vol. 14, p. 217). And in this way the Church confirmed the 
inspiration of the scriptures and selected the canonical books. See 
Schmemann, n. 4 supra. 

»2Kesich, op. cit. p. 152. 

28Athanasius, On the Incarnation, pp. 39-41. Thunberg, in reference to 
St. Maximus the Confessor, op. cit. pp. 82-83. On the cooperation between 
God and Man, the doctrine of synergy, see Lossky, op. cit. p. 185 ff. 
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true knowledge of God by brining man into living communion 
with Him« In the Church the Bible exists as a vehicle of man’s 
union and knowledge of divine reality and of all reality in God. 
The Bible can be called a symbolic book in the literal sense 
that it brings together into union the divine and the human. It 
can be called a mystical book in the sense that it participates 
in the mystery of Christ, the mystery which is Christ and the 
Church, indeed the mystery of all that exists. Within this mystery, 
the Bible is the logical instrument which unites God and man on 
the level of word, which in the tradition of both the Bible and 
the Church of old and new covenants does not imply mere 
information or communication of data, but revelation and pressure 
of the subject himself.^^ In the biblical tradition God is present 
in and through His Word; He is identified with it. One who is 
in contact with His Word is in contact with Him. It is the same 
with man. The word is a self-manifestation, a revelation, a presence, 
a power, a mode of communion and union between hearer and 
speaker. And yet it has in itself also a certain subsistence of its 
own, a sort of self-independence once pronounced which allows 
it all the more to be that which it is and to perform its function. 

The Word makes possible a living relationship with its subject 
and so makes possible what the churchly, biblical tradition has 
always understood by knowledge, namely the conscious awareness 
of being in a living relationship and existentially concrete communion 
with the object known; a state or action which requires for its 
integrity spiritual qualities in the knower other than those of a 
purely mental character, and also an ontological correlation between 
the knower and the object known.^ In relation to God, man can 
truly know God because He is created in His image and likeness 
to hear His Word and to live and to know by His Spirit. Thus 
there is an essential “built in” condition in man, built in by 
God Himself, which allows man truly to know God and to 
fulfill his existence through this very knowledge. 

But there is also an existential condition necessary for man 
to know God. Man must be true to his nature. He must personally 
and freely will to be what he is created to be and to do that 
for which he was made, to progress and develop eternally in 
union with God and all things in Him, ever more perfectly 
acquiring the full spectrum of divine characteristics: life, truth. 


24See the references to the meaning of Word in P. Grelot, The Bible, 
Word of God (New York, 1968) p. 6; R. Latourelle, Theology of Revelation 
(New York, 1968) p. 29 ff. 

25L. Bouyer, The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers 
(New York, 1960) p. 15 ff, 182 ff, 211-275. Note also how central is 
the gnostic element in the revelation theology of the church fathers, as 
shown in Latourelle, op. cit. pp. 87-132. 
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wisdom, goodness, holiness, purity, beauty, joy... and especially 
love. To know God, therefore, man must actively retain and 
develop his nature as the divine image and likeness.^® An image 
perverted, deformed, distorted, void of divine light, developing 
in darkness and blindness due to sin, cannot possibly know God 
Who is the Archetype of all that is living, true and good. Thus 
there is the existential condition of moral and spiritual rectitude 
which is an absolutely necessary prerequisite for knowledge. 
Without this condition and spiritud attitude—purity, honesty, 
openness, detachment—there is no chance for real knowledge. 
The Bible itself bears witness to this as does the Jesus presented 
on its pages, who, in the prophetic tradition, accuses the ignorant 
not merely of a lack of facts or proper information or education 
or mental ability, but of voluntary foolishness, blindness and sin. 
In the biblical and churchly perspective, the man ignorant of 
God is willfully so for evil reasons. He refuses to understand. He 
is a fool who loves darkness more than light. He has betrayed 
his human nature and task. Without such a view of man’s knowing 
function and possibilities, it is impossible to understand not only 
the prophets of the Old Testament and the fathers of the Church, 
but Jesus Himself. 

To return to our present concern at this point, we repeat 
that it is the witness of the Church that the whole Bible reveals 
God and makes Him known in His Word; that in and through 
the Bible—as it lives in the community of God’s People through 
Christ, the enfleshed Word, and through the Spirit—man can come 
to genuine knowledge of God Himself in communion with Him. 
In this perspective, the final meaning of the Bible, therefore, is 
seen not to lie within it as a text or a collection of texts. Its 
final significance and purpose lies in reality itself, the reality to 
which it itself bears witness, the reality of God and all things 
in Him. The purpose of the Bible is to reveal God, to point 
beyond itself to Him, to indicate Him, to disclose Him, to lead 
man into living communion with Him, to lead man into true 
knowledge. Through the Bible man should see, hear, taste and 
even touch the Word of Life, Who is God Himself, the ground 
and the goal of all that exists.®^ 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, to use his words again, put this crucial 
point this way in two separate works: 

... the Prophets, the Evangelists, and the Apostles_all of them 


2«Athanasius, op, cit p. 38; Gregory of Nyssa in Dani^lou, From 
Glory to Glory, p. 10 ff, 100-102, 110-114; Maximus the Confessor, and 
the analysis of image of God in Greek patristics, Thunberg, op. cit. 
pp. 120-139. 

27jn. 1:1-5; I Jn. 1:1-4; Florovsky, “Scripture and Tradition: An 
Orthodox View,” Dialogue //, p. 293. 
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have become rivers for us, drawing their waters so far as they 
could from dark, hidden and invisible treasuries. Even though 
everyone of these is full to overflowing with the vastness and 
depth of doctrine, yet they are merely drops of dew in comparison 
with actual Truth.** 

1 have heard the divinely inspired Scriptures disclose marvelous 
things about the transcendent Nature—yet what are they when 
compared to the Nature Itself? For even if I were capable of 
grasping all that the Scripture says, yet that which is signified 
is more.... So it is with the words said about God in Holy 
Scripture, which arc expounded to us by men inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. If measured by our understanding, they are indeed 
exalted above all greatness; yet they do not reach the majesty 
of truth.... what arc they compared with the reality?** 

The Bible is not depreciated by the saint nor by the Church, 
which holds both the Bible and such an appreciation of it with 
greatest reverence. On the contrary. The reality is far greater 
dian all that the Bible can express. Yet the Bible signifies again, 
in various ways and in various degrees of completion, exactly 
this reality. It is throu^ the Bible that this reality is reached. 
It is by means of the Bible living in the Church that this reality 
is revealed, experienced and known. 

The knowledge which the Bible makes possible in the Church 
is real knowledge. It can be checked as all knowledge can be 
checked, only in reference to the object of knowledge itself, only 
by living verification through contact and person^ experience. 
A book about atoms, for example, can only be evaluated when 
one is in contact with real atoms. Without such an experience, 
texts about atoms may be trusted or distrusted, believed or doubted, 
but nothing more. Knowledge comes exclusively by way of direct 
experience. Only in the light of such an experience can any words 
about the object in question be tested and judged. 

Any text which claims to treat reality, even spiritual reality, 
or divine reality, is used in two ways as far as knowledge is 
concerned. On the one hand the text can enlighten reality. It 
can introduce people to it, create the desire in men to know it, 
make some descriptions and explanations of it, theorize about 
it in relation to its properties and possibilities, its relations to 
other realities, etc. It can allow men to recognize it when they 
actually meet it in reality. On the other hand, the reality itself 
can enlighten the text written about it. It can allow the text to 
be evaluated and judged as to its truth, as to its worth, as to 


^^Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, trans. Dani^lou, From 
Glory to Glory, p. 249. 

**On the Beatitudes, edit. cit. p. 155-156. 
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the accuracy and adequacy and meaning of its concepts, images, 
words, symbols, logical development, etc. In texts dealing with 
spiritual reality, because of the nature of such reality, the object 
in question may be met directly in and through the text itself. 
This is particularly the case in books dealing e.g. with artistic, 
poetic, philosophical and religious subjects, as well as in texts 
in which the author has the express piirpose of revealing himself 
and his own ideas and opinions. But in each and every case, 
the words of books are never ends in themselves. They inevitably 
point beyond themselves as words to realities. Stopping at the 
level of words, one never comes to knowledge. 

The Bible may be trusted. But perhaps the arguments to do 
so on the strictly human level are not much more convincing 
than those which would say that the book should be doubted. 
In any case, the point here is that trust is not enough. This is 
a message of the Bible itself. Man is created to know. And the 
Bible yields knowledge.*® 

Man must come into living contact and communion with the 
reality about which the Bible speaks and to which it bears witness. 
Man must come to have for himself the knowledge of the truth, 
to know God and Jesus Christ Whom He has sent, which, according 
to the scriptures, is eternal life.*^ This knowledge is possible. 
Within the Church the Bible makes it possible. For as a text 
about atoms or about love only yields knowledge when one contacts 
through it the real atom or experiences love; and as the same 
text can only be judged scientifically on the basis of the knowledge 
of the reality itself according to the manner in which the object 
of knowledge makes itself known in actuality; so also the Bible 
has meaning only as it enlightens divine reality, discloses it to 
man and leads him into communion with it; and so too can the 
Bible be judged and criticised only in reference to the knowledge 
of the realty which it claims to disclose, and only in the way it 
which it claims to do so, namely in the mystical life of the 
Christian Church. Thus the Bible may be accepted or rejected, 
denied or affirmed only on the basis of one’s experience (or lack 
of it) of God and of all things in Him within the Church, of 
which the Bible is an integral element and which claims to yield 
experience of that whereof the Bible speaks. 


The Bible in the Church 

The Church is not to be understood here as a human 
institution, an organization among many human organizations. It 


®0See n. 26 supra, 
3iJn. 17:3. 



is to be understood as the theandric life of progressive union 
with God through Christ, the Incarnate Divine Logos, in the 
Holy Spirit. In its sacramental-spiritual life, the Church is exactly 
this. It is for this reason only that everything in the Church 
exists—including the Bible. In this sense the Church is not opposed 
to the world of God’s creation. It is opposed to the world of 
sinful passions and death, however, which is not the natural 
world of God’s creation.^® The Church is the world—the world 
as God created it to be and the world as God has saved it to 
be. In the Church the possibility is given to see and to know 
and to live as man must naturally live: in communion with God, 
all men and the entire cosmos, through Christ in the Holy Spirit.^^ 

It is important to see right now that there is a Trinitarian 
foundation to all of reality. The world is created by God through 
His Word in His Spirit. Man is the image of God by bearing 
the Word-Image and by being the vessel and temple of the 
Spirit. The dispensation of salvation is effected through the Word 
and the Spirit, both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
albeit, obviously, in radically different ways. Christ Himself is 
the Word of God who bears the Spirit. The Church is the body 
of the enfleshed Word, filled with the Spirit. The Kingdom of 
God, of which the Church already now is the mystical image 
and presence in the old world, is the fulness of creation filled 
with the Word, governed and enlightened by Him, united to God 
through Him for eternity, once more in the Spirit Who fills all 
things. 

The Church as the experience already now of eternal life is in all 
of its essential aspects strictly Trinitarian. The inauguration into 
the Church, for example, is by death and resurrection in Christ 
(baptism) and sealing with “the seal of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (chrismation-confirmation). The order of the Church exists 
to make present God through Christ, in every aspect of His 
messianic presence and power: savior, priest, victim, lamb, teacher, 
pastor, healer, forgiver, servant, etc., once again by the Holy 
Spirit. Marriage is an image of God and Israel, Christ and the 
Church, the kingdom of God through Christ in the Spirit. Everything 
which is authentically of the Church is Trinitarian in its essence 
and existence, in its content and life. And the Bible is no 
exception. It is the scriptural Word of God inspired by the Holy 
Spirit not only in its writing, composition, collection of texts 
and canonization, but also in its interpretation and use in the 


32St. Isaac of Syria, “Directions on Spiritual Training,” Nos. 22, 25, 26, 
269 in Early Fathers from the Philokalia, trans. Kadloubovsky and Palmer 
(London, 1954) pp. 187, 188, 272. 

Schmemann, Sacraments and Orthodoxy (New York, 1965). 
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Church as a vehicle toward the experience of that very reality 
which it reveals and to which it bears witness. 

It is important to see the Trinitarian foundation of all things, 
not merely to see that each is ontologically connected with the 
other, but to see as well how Christ is indeed the center of all 
things: creation, man, the world, history, the Church, the 
kingdom,., and the Bible. The Bible itself declares this.^^ 

Christ is the historical, scriptural and spiritual center of the 
Bible. This was always the expressed understanding of the catholic 
Christian Church. The Old Testament is fulfilled in the New 
and finds its true meaning in it. The New Testament lies hidden 
in the Old and finds its foreshadowing in it.^® Christ is the center 
and unifier of both testaments. He is the origin and end of 
scriptures, as He is the origin and end of all creation.^® He is 
the Word incarnate, present in the scriptures as He is incarnate 
in the world.^’' He is the fulfillment of the law and the prophets.®® 
He is the Head of the Church, through Whom the Holy Spirit 
comes upon all flesh, inspiring and enlightening those who receive 
Him from God by Christ so that they might “know all things,”®® 
Thus the Old Testamental scriptures are understandable in their 
fulness only in the light of the New. And the scriptures of the 
New Testament are themselves understandable in their fulness 
only in the light of Christ in the Spirit of Truth in the Church.^® 
The Church is the experience of the messianic age, in which, 
according to the scriptures, all men are “taught of God.”^^ It is 
the age of the final, everlasting covenant, which has no tablets 
of stone but whose law is the law of the Holy Spirit written on 
the tablets of human hearts.^® It is the time of the manifestation 
and indwelling in men of God Himself. The Church, understanding 
and experiencing itself this way, has understood and experienced 
the written words of the Bible also in this context. Christ remains 
forever the Master and Teacher, forever making God known in 
the Spirit, forever opening the scriptures to his disciples, showing 
how Moses, the Psalms and the Prophets have spoken of Him 


S4jn. 1:1-18, 5:46; Acts 7:1-53; CoL 1:15-19; Eph. 1:20-23; Phil. 
2:9-11; et, al. 

DeLubac, The Sources of Revelation (New York, 1968) p. 80-81. 
Florovsky, “Revelation and Interpretation,” Biblical Authority for Today, 

p. 168. 

36DeLubac, ibid, p. 100 ff, 

3'3Thunberg, op, cit, p. 82, 150. 

ssMatt. 5:17, 16:10; Lk. 16:16; DeLubac, op. cit„ p. 100 ff. 

391 Jn. 2:20. 

'^ODeLubac, op. cit. Cf. Florovsky, “The Holy Spirit in Revelation,” 
The Christian East. Lk. 24:44-46; Jn. 14:26. 

4iJer. 31:34; Is. 54:13; Jn. 6:45. 
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so that the disciples themselves might “show from the scriptures” 
that reality is indeed this way.^^ Thus the Bible is read in the 
Church in the perspective of fulfillment. 

The texts of the New Testament were consciously written in 
with this in mind, and in the Church’s liturgy they are used 
exactly in this way. The time of the Church is the time of the 
outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh>^ To fall back from this 
condition of salvation, and to compromise it in any way, either 
by lack of faith or by a false biblicism—whether of fundamentalist 
or criticalist variety—is to fall back from the fulness of life given 
by God through Christ and the Spirit in the Church and to deny 
the reality of that which the Bible itself declares. It is indeed 
to fall back to a sub-human level of existence, far below man’s 
original dignity and destiny in creation. 


Spiritual Exegesis 

The way of interpreting and understanding the Bible in the 
context of the Church may be called Spiritud exegesis—exegesis 
in the Holy Spirit. It may also simply be called Christian exegesis 
or Churchly exegesis.*® Exegesis in the Holy Spirit, in the context 
of fulfillment, is the only method of exegesis which the Church 
has for its Bible. The Church uses the Bible exclusively in this 
way in its total life: theologically, doctrinally, liturgically, spiritually, 
homiletically. There are various types of Spiritual exegesis, formed 
by various aspects of the Church’s life and experience. Before 
even briefly discussing these forms of biblical exegesis, however, 
it is necessary to make some comments about the opinion that 
Spiritual exegesis is uncritical and unscientific, without authoritative 
criteria of operation and conclusion; that it makes the Bible a 
mere “book of riddles” the understanding of which is “doomed 
to failure” because it opens the way for “unlimited fantasy.”*® 

In the first place we find it necessary to repeat what we said 
above, that the Church tradition would hardly be ready to admit 
that the knowledge of God in Christ and the Spirit is not real 
knowledge or real truth. The entire theology of the Church, its 
anthropology and soteriology, its ecclesiology and eschatology are 
based exactly on this premise: God has revealed Himself and 
men can know Him in His revelation. Man knows God, not 


43Matt. 23:10; Lk. 24:32, 44-45; Acts 18:28. 

44Acts 2:17 ff. 

^SDeLubac, op, cit.; Florovsky, “Revelation and Interpretation,” Biblical 
Authority for Today, p. 170. 

Ozerov, “On Biblical Interpretation,” St, Vladimir*s Seminary 
Quarterly 3 (1959) p. 28. 
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just some things about Him, not even some especially-revealed 
information, but God Himself. To deny this is to deny the Bible 
and the Church and the reality which they make known. 

In addition, the Church at no time has opposed faith and 
mystery to knowledge. It has always claimed that everything must 
be kept together, that divine mysteries are revealed and that man 
can laiow them and believe in them, knowing what he believes 
and believing what he knows, and growing in both. In this age 
faith may be central and knowledge ‘‘in part”; but this knowledge 
is still knowledge, knowledge of the divine reality and not merely 
of words or concepts about it. The Church has never admitted 
that knowledge properly-so-called is limited to things measurable 
and weighable. It has claimed that the knowledge of God, beyond 
matter, space and time is possible; that this knowledge is indeed 
man’s highest glory, begun already in the space and time of the 
old world within the context of the new world which is made 
present in mystery in the Church. 

Furthermore, the Church would not say that the knowledge 
of God, and of spiritual reality generally, is subjective, illusory, 
whimsical, capricious, the product of fantasy. It would say that 
it is objective in the sense that it is real and that all men can 
have contact with the same reality. It would claim, further, that 
such reality may be known exactly as all reality is known: by 
actual contact and experience, within the conditions and context 
of its self-revelation. These are the principles and conditions of 
all knowledge which is truly scientific. They require, as we have 
mentioned above, openness on the part of the knower, the 
unprejudiced willingness to enter into communion with the object 
of knowledge on its own terms, and not according to criteria 
established by the knower apart from the “claims” of the object 
itself. 

It is our opinion that Churchly exegesis of the Bible wishes 
to operate according to such objective principles. In the first place, 
this manner of interpreting the Bible respects both the text and 
the context of scripture. It deals with what the text actually says, 
understood as an organic whole, with full consideration of the 
proper place and value of each particular part within the whole. 
It deals with the text as given and affirmed by the community 
which has written and adopted it, not picking and choosing texts 
nor determining texts on the basis of criteria other than those 
which are born of the life and experience of the churchly community. 
It incorporates into its method of interpretation not only the factors 
of progressive historical development, especially in relation to the 
Old Testament, and of the form and content of the words and 
images used in the texts, but also the fact that the interpretation 
is undertaken within the context of the existential fulfillment of 
die scriptures in the New Testament Church, in which Christ has 
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come and the Holy Spirit is given. In operating this way, this 
method of interpretation ultimately uses the texts as all texts 
should be used in relation to knowledge: it passes beyond the 
written data and information to the reality about which it speaks 
and to which it itself bears witness. To use the Bible in any other 
way and to determine criteria and principles for its interpretation 
with the pretention of gaining its true and genuine meaning is 
to be dishonest to the Bible itself as well as to the community 
in which it is discovered and in which it discloses itself. Such 
an attempt at establishing criteria of biblical interpretation would 
be subjective and unscientific. For although one may doubt what 
the Bible claims about itself and about divine-human reality, and 
one may further question the claims of the people who have 
produced the texts and their further evaluation and use of them, 
one can hardly doubt that an objective study and interpretation 
of these texts must necessarily consider these things in order to 
be truly objective and scientific. 

It is possible that the Spiritual method of interpreting the 
Bible in the Church can be accused of being totally uninterested 
in historical, literary, philological, cultural, archeological, and other 
such studies made concerning the Bible. And with justification 
one could affirm in relation to the scriptures what has been 
affirmed in a quite different area: that ‘‘to argue that some 
phenomena transcend precise measurement... is no excuse for 
neglecting the arduous task of carefully analysing what can be 
measured.”^'’^ In biblical studies there is certainly much that can be 
be measured and at present as at no time previously there are 
precision instruments for measuring. But once again, it would be 
plainly incorrect to contend that the Church of both the old 
and the new covenants was completely uninterested in measuring 
the measurable in the Bible. The fact that the questions in times 
past were different ones than many of us have today, the fact 
that there was a lack of sufficient scholarly information, the fact 
that there was a different appreciation of history, particularly in 
the patristic period, and a definite tendency to idealize and 
spiritualize all reality-all of these factors and many others obviously 
allow us to have many criticisms and reservations about the 
fruits of biblical exegesis in times past. But these factors do not 
allow us to conclude that the interpreters of scripture were 
uninterested in the biblical texts as texts, and were unwilling to use 


47J, J. Servan-Schreiber, The American Challenge (New York, 1969) 
p. 80. See also Ozerov, op, ciu; Kesich, op. cit,; and T. Stylianopoulos, 
“Historical Studies and Orthodox Theology,” The Greek Orthodox The¬ 
ological Review 12 (1967) pp. 394-419. These are Orthodox opinions 
relative to historical criticism and the Bible. See also on the point of 
history the remarks of Grelot, op. cit. pp. 115-124. 
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whatever methods were available to them to understand the 
meaning of the words. 

History shows us that the churchly interpreters of scripture 
were always studying the texts as texts. They did so to the 
measure that they were able, and also to the extent that they 
considered such studies fruitful and necessary.^® Even such notorious 
spiritualizers as Origen and St. Gregory of Nyssa were meticulously 
interested in the text of the Bible.^® They had the sincere desire 
to interpret the text of scripture, to discover and lay bare its 
meaning and message, and not one of their own creation. They 
studied texts, compared and contrasted them, trying sincerely to 
discover the most authentic versions. They studied words 
passionately, trying to find their true meaning in context, both 
specifically in the given passage as well as generally in the whole 
Bible and life of the Church. They did work in philology and 
etymology-one may question how successfully, but one cannot 
deny that they tried, and considered it important. They even 
attempted certain formal studies to gain more complete under- 
standing.*^® Here again, although the success can be questioned, 
the attempt must be recognized, and it must be admitted that the 
traditional commentators on scripture did not consider such things 
as entirely irrelevant and useless to their task of understanding 
and expounding God’s Word. 

Concerning this method of exegesis—the interpretation of the 
Bible in Christ, in the Spirit, in the Church—it must be admitted 
also that those who were commenting on the Bible engaged in 
what we today would call critical studies to the extent that they 
considered such studies as truly relevant to the Bible, enlightening 
and fruitful for the discovery of its divine, eternal meaning within 
the life of the final, everlasting covenant of the New Testament 
Church. This is what they were after: the meaning of the Bible 
for the Christian People, the meaning of the Bible for those who 
are in Christ and the Spirit already themselves the living dwelling- 
place of God. They wanted to understand the texts in the light 
of divine eternity. For them this was the true and genuine meaning 


^®Cf. John Chrysostom, Homilies on Si. John, Homily U. 

regard to Origen, see Dani^lou, Origen (New York, 1955) pp. 
133-138. It should never be forgotten that for all of its importance and 
influence, Origen*s biblical exegesis was not accepted by the Church. For 
Gregory of Nyssa, his interest in the text as text can be seen in his 
treatises On the Life of Moses and Commentary on the Canticle of 
Canticles. See also his Answer to Eunomius" Second Book, pp. 276, 294, 
308. And On the Soul and the Resurrection (Same Translation), p. 439. 

500n this basis Origen rejects the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. 
Dani61ou, Origen, p. 138. It is interesting to see Chrysostom in his com¬ 
mentary on Hebrews, from intrinsic evidence as he sees it, accepting the 
authorship of Paul. 



of scripture, the way to the real knowledge of God Himself and 
of all things in Him, by way of living experience. 

At the present time Christians are blessed with virtually 
limitless resources for illumining biblical history and biblical texts. 
The mistake would be to think that the complete understanding 
of the Bible and the fullest knowledge of divine revelation can be 
attained by the use of these resources alone, by some authoritative 
and perfectly objective criteria discoverable and practicable on an 
exclusively human, however scholarly, level. For, in the tradition 
of the Church, what the Bible really says has never been considered 
to be discoverable by historical, philological, cultural studies alone. 
What the Bible really says is what it says to the Church, in the 
Church, in the Trinitarian context of the “last times.”®^ Certain 
technical studies of the type mentioned above are absolutely 
necessary in allowing the Church to understand its scripture and 
to fulfill itself as life in union with God. But some such studies 
which have been presented as of the greatest importance and 
significance for understanding the Bible are in fact plainly irrelevant 
to this end, and others have gone beyond their limits as bases 
of interpretation, since their conclusions can be nothing more 
than hypotheses.*^^ 


5iDeLubac, op, cit. p. 151 ff; Florovsky, “The Holy Spirit in Revela¬ 
tion,” p. 55 ff; Kesich, op. cit. 

52A11 studies which enlighten the text of the Bible are critically 
necessary inasmuch as they allow for the fuller and deeper understanding 
of the Bible in the Church. It would be incorrect to imagine, however, 
that such studies taken in themselves can produce the meaning of 
scripture. It would be equally incorrect in our opinion to think that such 
studies can be done without the perspective of churchly life and experience; 
for there is no study and no knowledge received in a vacuum without 
presuppositions, attitudes, interests, questions, etc. brought from the side 
of the subject which determine to a large extent the results of the 
investigation. The context of even the most formal studies of the Bible 
should not be one or another theory of knowledge, language, literature, 
history, philosophy, but the living life and faith of the Church concretely 
expressed in its theology, liturgy, spirituality, canons, councils, and in 
the Bible itself. 

An example of an interesting but in the final analysis irrelevant study 
of the Bible relative to its exegesis is, for instance, that of biblical author¬ 
ship. The meaning of Isaiah 53, or the letter to the Hebrews, is the same 
for the Church no matter who wrote the texts. 

Another example of futile study as far as the understanding of the Bible 
is concerned is that of attempting to find the exact mind and intention 
of the hagiographer. How can this ever be known for certain? And even 
if it could be known, what effect would such knowledge have on the 
meaning of the given text in the context of the fulfilled life of the 
Christian Church? It must be said also that in every case historical investiga¬ 
tion is hypothetical by its very nature. Relative to the Bible, it may 
certainly enlighten, but it never conclusively determines. 
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There is another point which should again be stressed before 
we pass to a brief discussion of the types of Churchly-Spiritual 
exegesis. Because of the Christian appreciation of the nature of 
man, the nature of the Church and the nature of God, it has 
always been understood and defended that the knowledge of 
spiritual things is not only possible, but that it is the knowledge 
most proper to man, the deepest knowledge possible for the 

creature made in the image of God for union with Him. In this 
sense the knowledge of spiritual and divine reality is objective 
knowledge, since it is open to and indeed required of everyone. 

If men are really created in the image and likeness of God; 
if they all really do share an identical humanity, an identical 
human nature and condition; and if it is indeed the same God 
who is the Archetype of every man, as well as His creator and 
savior, the One in whose communion and knowledge man fulfills 
his very humanity; and if finally it is the same Word-Christ and 
same Spirit involved with everyone and everything; then it can 
only be concluded—as in fact the Church concludes—that the 

experience and knowledge of all this is the same for all, that it 
is objective and concrete, that truth is really one and the same 
for everyone. 

Reality has many faces, to be sure; and different perspectives 
on the same reality are not only due to the limited positions and 

situations of men. God Himself, the Ultimate Reality, is infinite 

in the ways in which He reveals Himself and so also in the ways 
in which He is known by men. The diversity of knowledge, 
therefore, comes not merely from the side of men. It comes also 
from the side of God, from the side of reality itself, from the 
Divine Being or Supra-Being, the aspects of Whose self-revelations, 
operations and energies are literally numberless, and whose essence 
is literally inexhaustible and incomprehensible to creatures.®® But 
even for all of its many-sidedness and multiformity, spiritual reality 
is still knowable to men. It is not illusory, vague, or subjective. 
It is, on the contrary, the most concrete and objective knowledge, 
because it is the most real. It is the ground of all other knowledge, 
lower forms of knowledge, we might say—those further removed 
from Ultimate Reality, those involving more mediate, indirect 
means of cognition. It has always been the biblical-churchly 
teaching (as well as that of certain philosophies outside the 
realm of this influence) that God is the source of all wisdom 
and knowledge, and that all things can be known in Him, or 
that when all things are fully known, they are seen to be grounded 
in Him. It is the biblical-Christian teaching in addition (and 
once again some other religious and philosophical schools would 


®3Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles^ 
trans. Dani61ou, From Glory to Glory, pp. 245-246. 
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not be excluded) that man by direct, immediate intuition can 
know this Ultimate Reality,the One who reveals Himself in 
a multitude of ways and forms, the Unchangeable Source under 
every change, both divine and human, if we may dare to put it 
so; and that man does so by passing beyond himself, and certainly 
beyond the rational methods of cognition involving concepts and 
words and syllogistic ratiocination by which God cannot be known, 
to the intuitive, visionary knowledge, by which God is known. 
As the Ground of all logic, God cannot be known by logic. His 
existence may be inferred, but He is not yet known.^^ He is known 
by spiritual intuition which is not, as some say, irrational, but 
which is, according to the Church tradition, the highest form of 
human rationality, a use of the mind (of course not disconnected 
from goodness and love) which penetrates the very depths of 
divinity, becoming itself divine in communion with God Himself.®® 
When man has this form of knowledge, he has the most genuine 
knowledge possible to men, the knowledge which is the basis for 
all other forms of conceptual knowledge, the most real Science 
which is the basis for il of the human and natural (in the 
everyday use of these words) sciences.®’' This Highest Science is 


p. 242. 

®5Gregory of Nazianzus, Second Theological Oration, p. 290. Gregory 
of Nyssa, On the Beatitudes, pp. 99-100. 

®®There is the tendency to think that traditional churchly gnosiology 
is either detached intellectualism or irrational mysticism. What must 
be seen is that the mind is certainly central, but not detached from 
other qualities, particularly love. It is precisely when the mind and heart 
are united, and when man is fully integrated, with each element of his 
being purified and humanized, that he is capable of knowing God, by 
way of the divine manifestation in the divine energies. In a word, the 
mind is central but not in a purely intellectualistic way such as in the 
case of non-Christian gnosticism, or Origenism or Eunomianism, or in 
the type of gnosiology and theology which would say that any person 
with the correct data and the correctly functioning logical apparatus can 
know God, or what there is to be known about him. The mind is central 
for gnosis, but true gnosis achieves itself particularly in relation to God 
when united with, and even in a sense being transformed into, love. 
Cf. Lossky, The Vision of God, pp. 24-26, 66-74, 108-110, 136-137. 

2>'nrhe intuition of the Absolute is the basis of all logical systems and 
makes them possible and meaningful; Verhovskoy, God and Man, pp. 11-19. 
It is our opinion also that this is what Anselm of Canterbury was getting 
at with his famous “ontological argument.” It was not the case of a 
dialectical discovery, but the intuition of the Reality which is the ground 
of dialectics and makes true reasoning possible. Of course this Absolute, 
the Reality, must be alive, personal, eternal, spiritual. And the knowledge 
of this Reality is given in revelation not as in opposition to reason, or 
as supernatural, but as allowing man to be most human, and to use his 
mind as fully and perfectly as possible. 
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communicable and discussable. If words are not adequate to it, 
there are words about it, even words of negative, apophatic 
character in which communication in relation to it can be carried 
on, particularly among those who have the same experience. It 
is possible also, that one with such knowledge can preach about 
it and teach about it and bear witness to it and recognize it in 
others, etc. It is not blind and irrational nor radically, ontologically 
subjective. It is the knowledge to which all men are called who 
are called to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth. 

Such knowledge can be attained, as we have already repeated 
over and again, only according to its own nature and manner of 
revealing itself and being attained by men, only according to its 
own particular spiritual conditions. The prime condition for such 
divine knowledge is the condition of purity. This is the universal 
teaching of the Bible and the Church tradition. And it applies 
even in relation to the exegesis of the Bible. The patristic texts 
are literally full of warnings that without purity the scriptures 
cannot be known, particularly the purification which is given in 
Christ and the Spirit.®® We have referred to this above and we 
refer to it again in this context of Spiritual exegesis: Those who 
deform the truth are guilty of folly and sin. This obviously does 
not refer to those who have been classically described as the 
involuntarily ignorant, those who fail to see and believe because 
of lack of witness or the scandal of those who claim to know, 
but it applies directly to members of the household who fail to 
see the truth because of personal choice (heresy in the literal 
sense means choice) and because of the impurity of their cognitive 
vision due to sin. Only in such a perspective can we understand 
the ferocity of the prophets, the fathers and the Lord Himself. 


Types of Spiritual Exegesis 

Spiritual exegesis of the Bible was the method used in the 
Church universally in its first millenium of existence in both 
East and West. In this period there is not only a remarkable 
agreement on the way of understanding and using the Bible in 
the Church, but a striking agreement in actual interpretations and 
usages as well.®® Right here we must mention, however, that 


ssGregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, pp. 
152-153; Gregory Nazianzus, Theological Orations I and II, pp. 285, 
288, 289; Athanasius, On the Incarnation, p. 96; John Chrysostom, Homilies 
on St. John, pp, 2, 3. It must be noticed that purification does not merely 
apply to spirituality. It means also the sacramental experience of faith, 
the putting on of Christ and communion with Him in the Church. 

5®Cf, DeLubac, op. cit.; Dani61ou, From Shadows to Reality (London, 
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methodology alone does not guarantee the same conclusions. It 
is not right to ask why, if the methodology of the first centuries 
was generally the same, the exegetical conclusions were not equally 
so, thus implying that there should be no heresies, no splits in the 
Church, no divergencies in the understanding of the texts of the 
scripture. 

In the first place there were exegetical methods which were 
not of the Church and consequently not in the Church (e.g. Gnostic 
understandings of the Bible and the Christian faith). But also 
within the Church, even with a fundamental unity in methodolo^ 
(and we would include Alexandria and Antioch within this 
fundamental unity,®® for both schools were “Spiritual” in our use 
of term) there were incorrect usages of the method, poor or 
extreme usages which did not depend on the method as such, but 
on its implementation. For whatever method is used, even the 
methods with the most clearly expressed and agreed upon criteria 
of judgment, there is never an automatic arrival at the same 
conclusions. Two scientists using the same method can come to 
two divergent conclusions. And in regard to spiritual reality, the 
way to truth is extremely complex, involving a whole spectrum 
of elements, not the least of which, as we have just mentioned 
above, is the condition of purity and a proper spiritual attitude. 
Thus we would wish to point out in the beginning that by pointing 
out the unity of method and the truly harmonious results of 
biblical understanding and usage in the catholic Churches of 
East and West, we are not implying any sort of automatic, 
guaranteed, easy-to-come-by conclusions in biblical interpretation 
merely on the basis of an exegetical method alone—especially one 
in which the name of the Holy Spirit is involved. For biblical 
exegesis is not a matter of mechanical implementation of a technical 
method. Nor is it a matter of piety. Still less is it a matter of 
authority. It is a matter of exercising the proper method in the 
proper way, with the proper mental and spiritual activities necessary 
to produce the proper results; which means, in a word, an objective 
interpretation of scripture within the totality, integrity and catholic 
fulness of the Christian Church. 

Generally speaking we would distinguish three main forms of 
Spiritual exegesis of the Bible from the perspective of the wholeness 
of the Church. We find examples of such exegesis of the scripture 
in the Bible itself, especially in the New Testament writings, gospels 
and epistles alike, as well as in the earliest liturgies and apologetic 
writings. In the patristic age this type of exegesis flourished. The 


1960); Dani6Iou, The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre Dame, 1961). Although 
Danielou deals with the Eastern Church tradition, a work in this tradition 
similar to DeLubac would be most welcome. 

®®See Dani61ou, Origen, p. 164, 
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very flourishing produced, naturally, results of unequal value. 
However, all Geology, in this period, both the most fortunate 
and the least, operated within and on the basis of such a biblical 
exegetical approach. The liturgical services of the Church, both 
in form and content, also manifest the same approach to the 
Bible. These services still are used in the Orthodox Church today. 
Mention should be made also, as prime examples of this method 
of dealing with the scriptures, of catechetical-homiletical writings, 
often on liturgical-sacramental themes, as well as of ascetical- 
spiritual writings, which also exemplify forms of this general type 
of biblical interpretation. 

The first type of Spiritual-Churchly exegesis we might call the 
way of immediate spiritual vision, intuition and understanding. 
It is the way of interpreting and understanding the Bible as a 
direct revelation of divine, spiritual reality; a way possible to man, 
as we have said above, due to man’s spiritual nature as the 
image of God, capable of assimilating all attributes of the divine 
nature: life, knowledge, wisdom, truth, goodness .. . and especially 
(as is always listed as the highest perfection) love. 

As a spiritual person, man can know spiritual reality. He can 
even “become” what he knows, becoming full of knowledge and 
truth and love to the extent that he is in communion with such 
realities, which is another way of saying to the extent that he 
retains and develops his nature as image and likeness of God. 
In reference to the Bible this means that when spiritual reality 
is revealed, man is capable of grasping this reality immediately 
and intuitively, to the measure, once more, of his total personal 
spiritualization and purification. Man can see and know and 
receive the knowledge of God directly. He can operate on this 
purely spiritual level without the need of formal concepts and 
logical abstractions removed from the reality itself. He can 
operate, so to speak, in the divine realm which is the ontological 
ground for every more mediate, dialectical process of ratiocination. 
Thus, for example, when the Bible speaks of wisdom, truth, love, 
holiness and all those spiritual realities which are in their perfect 
form attributes of God, and indeed when the Bible speaks of God 
Himself, man has the ability as man to grasp these realities directly, 
in experiential communion, in intuitive vision, in his mind and 
in his heart. He can know directly what these realities are, what 
they mean, how they exist, how they interrelate. And still more. 
When the Bible discloses God Himself, Who is the One ultimately 
revealed in the biblical events and words, in Christ and the 
Church in the Spirit, man can truly know Him and be in union 
with Him to the extent, once more, that God has revealed Himself 
and that man, through purity of mind and heart, has received 
Him. To deny that this is possible is to deny the Bible itself, which 
claims that it is possible. It is to deny that Clirist has come from 
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God and has given the Spirit to those who are being saved. 

This first form of Churchly exegesis would probably be very 
skeptical about what can be gained on this level from historical, 
cultural, formal studies. It would just deny that the spiritual 
realities spoken of and manifested in the Bible, even in the Old 
Testament, are exhaustively known by such studies. For example, 
it would surely reject the assertion that when, for instance, the 
works attributed to the apostle John mention love, the totality of 
insight possible is limited to the idea of love of such a first or second 
century man, of such cultural influences and such religious 
persuasions; and that to gain the idea of love it is necessary to 
reconstruct and relive the particular cultural, historical moment, and 
to analyse the formal structure of the scriptural text. Such studies 
may be helpful, but they are neither exhaustive nor even, the boldest 
position would hold, absolutely necessary. For man can know love 
directly, particularly man in Christ and the Spirit, in the Church, 
for whom the knowledge of love, the same insight and experience 
and vision as that of the author of the given text, is possible, 
accessible and indeed truly essential. In a word, man is called to 
know directly what the Bible reveals and witnesses of spiritual, 
divine reality. 

The other two forms of Churchly exegesis in the Spirit are more 
complicated to discuss because of a confusion in terms and a 
conhision in actuality as well. One of these types of exegesis may be 
called typological and the other spirituaUallegoricaL^^ Each of 
these types of exegesis deals primarily, but not exclusively, with 
biblical phenomena of external character: personalities, events, 
institutions. Each of them sees a progressive movement in the biblical 
story and record from the less perfect to the more perfect, from the 
partial to the fulfilled, from the material to the spiritual, from the 
shadow (to use the famous image of the Letter to the Hebrews) to 
the reality,^^ Each method of interpretation sees Christ as the 
scriptural, historical and spiritual center of the Bible. Each sees all 
things fulfilled in Him, in His Church and in His Kingdom. Each 
sees the Old Testament as the preparation for the New, with the 
New prefigured in the Old. Each sees the Church as the corporate 
experience of union with God in Christ and the Holy Spirit, which 
must be as well the personal experience of the individual soul. Each 
sees the primary purpose and insight of its particular interpretation 
as ultimately disclosing the ultimate reality of things: the reality of 
the Blessed Trinity Itself. 

We are not at all competent to develop the histories of these 


^^DeLubac, Dani61ou and Florovsky differ in their interpretations of 
these ways of interpreting the Bible. See particularly Dani^lou, Origen, 
pp. 139-199; and Florovsky, “Revelation and Interpretation,” pp. 168-180. 
esHebr. 10:1. 
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types of biblical interpretation. We only wish to try to show here 
at least in a sketchy way, the meaning of these forms of biblical 
understanding in and for the Church, their reason for being so to 
speak, and their relationship to each other and to the total life and 
experience of the Church. 

Typological exegesis can be found in the Bible itself, even in 
connection with the scriptural interpretation of Jesus.^^ According 
to this method of reading the scriptures, persons, events, and 
institutions of scriptural history are seen to have a meaning which 
transcends their concrete meaning in their particular historical 
context, a meaning which relates to events of later times, particularly 
to the events of the New Testament, and so also to the final realities 
of the kingdom of God. Thus, at the depths of historical reahties 
are found eternal realities, eternal realities which have a progressive 
unfolding and development in historical persons and happenings. 
Thus, for example, an event of the Old Testament “foreshadows” 
and “typifies” an event of the New Testament, which itself contains 
the revelation of an eternal truth, an aspect of the manifestation of 
God himself. This way of reading the Bible presupposes that later 
generations have deeper insights into things than previous 
generations. It presupposes as well that there is an experience of 
reality available to later peoples which will allow them to see things 
in earlier occurrences which would be unknown and unknowable to 
those living at the time and even to those recording the scriptural 
testimony. This is more than simply presupposed: It is expressly 
taught in the Christian tradition that such a reading of the Bible is 
possible, and is exactly the necessary and correct one, because of 
the light and knowledge given in the Church of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit which “removes the veil” from the true meaning of the 
Old Testamental writings and allows them to be read with their real 
meaning, significance and prefigurative witness.®^ 

There is no need to multiply examples of typological exegesis 
here since it is so common in the Church tradition. Patristic writings 
of every sort are full of this type of biblical interpretation. The 
liturgy of the Church is formed and constituted by it. It is its most 
evident expression. The chief characteristic of this way of reading 
the Bible, as we have mentioned, is to see foreshadowings and 
prefigurations of the final events of the New Testament and of the 
Church in the life and record of the Old. Thus, for example, Old 
Testamental personalities like Adam, Melchizidek, Moses, Joshua, 
Job, and Jonas are seen as related to Christ, “typical” of some 
aspect of His person and work, and fully understandable in their 


esE.g. Matt. 12:38, 16:4; Lk. 11:29; Rom. 5:14; I Cor. 10:4; I Pet. 
3:18; Hebrews, 

Cor. 3:15-4:6. See also Basil the Great, On the Spirit, trans. 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 8, p, 33. 
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fullest revelatory meaning only in relation to Him. Old Testamental 
theophanies are seen to prefigure the most perfect theophany, the 
incarnation of the Word of God in human flesh; thus, for example, 
the Mariological interpretations of these texts in liturgical 
hymnology.^^' The passover^exodus foreshadowed in a material, 
historical way the death and resurrection of Christ, and the details 
of the typification are striking: liberation from slavery, suffering and 
death; the lamb, the blood, the sacrifice, the meal; passage through 
the sea, food from heaven, bread, water; the law, cloud, fire, light; 
the promised land, Sinai points to Pentecost, with cloud and fire and 
law, as does Babel in another prefigurative way. The priesthood, the 
sacrifices, the temple—these types are exposed in the Letter to the 
Hebrews, The wars of Israel foreshadow the spiritual struggle of the 
righteous, first of all Jesus Christ, against the principiities and 
powers of darkness. Again this is clearly shown by how the psalms 
are used in the New Testament Church.®® Kingship and prophecy 
prefigure the King and the Prophet and the age in which all men are 
prophets and kings. Israel is the Church, Jerusalem, the Heavenly 
City. 

As the Old Testament typifies the New, the New Testament 
Church typifies the Kingdom of God. In the Church therefore, both 
the preparatory history and the most finalized eternal eschatology 
are brought together into unity; the former by way of fulfillment, the 
latter by way of anticipation in mystical, sacramental, symbolical 
presence. Since the liturgy is the most concrete expression of the 
Church’s vision and life, being itself, one might say, the official life 
of the Church, one may expect to find here the Church’s most 
official expression of its biblical character and understanding, the 
most official expression of its biblical interpretation. And indeed 
this is the case, and liturgical interpretation of the Bible is virtually 
totally typological. 

The Bible is practically the sole source of the Church’s liturgy, 
both in form and content. The liturgical pattern of the Church, its 
cycles of feasting and fasting, of psalmody and prayer; its 
sacramental rituals; its words, symbols and images; its appreciation 
and utilization of matter and space and time; all of this is expressly 
biblical. In both spirit and flesh the liturgy is biblical. It is not as ff 
the Bible were added to the services and rites for purposes quite 


®5For Old Testamental theophanies as types of the incarnation in 
mariological context sec, e.g., the matinal canons of the Church feasts 
of the Nativity, Dormition, and Introduction to the Temple of the Mother 
of God. The Festal Menaion, trans. Mother Mary and Kallistos Ware 
(London, 1969). 

®®See Athanasius, On the Psalms, trans, cit. pp. 97-120. Also the 
introduction of Lazarus Moore to his translation of the Septuagint Psalter, 
The Holy Psalter, (Madras, India, 1966). 
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external, for future explanation, information and edification. In the 
liturgy the Bible comes alive to be what it must be and shows itself 
for what it really is: the living Word of God for God’s living 
people.®^ It is in the liturgy that the people meet the Word. And it 
is in the liturgy that the Word comes to His people. It is in the 
liturgy that the Bible offers itself for exegesis; and it is in the liturgy, 
as the most immediate realization of the Church itself, that exegesis 
is accomplished. As we have indicated, typological appreciation is 
central in liturgical use of the Bible and in the very biblical character 
of the liturgy itself, both in form and content, in the liturgy’s shape 
as well as in the direct use it makes of biblical texts in psalms, 
verses, lections, quotations and adaptations in canons and hymns. 
For the liturgy is the Church’s common experience of that reality 
prefigured in the Old Testament, fully realized in Christ and the 
Spirit, given to human experience through communion in the Church, 
finally realized cosmically at the end of the ages in the kingdom of 
God. We conclude, therefore, that since the Church’s liturgical 
appropriation and manifestation of the Bible is essentially typological 
in both its form and content, and since the liturgy is the most 
objective and ofi&cial expression of the vision and life of the Church 
as knowledge and communion with God through Christ in the Holy 
Spirit, then typological exegesis of the Bible, not merely as holy 
history but as the progressive revelation of the most perfect and 
eternd spiritual reality, is in fact the official exegetical method of 
interpreting the Bible in the Church, particularly the scriptures of 
the Old Testament; and that it is precisely as prefigurations of the 
eternal truth given in Christ that the writings of the old covenant 
have their meaning and value. 

Considering now the form of Churchly, Spiritual exegesis which 
we have called spiritual-allegorical, we must repeat a well-known 
fact: that this way of interpreting the Bible in the Church is the 
most individualistic and subjective one. If the typological method is 
abused by a too eager and enthusiastic desire to see “types” in the 
most unexpected places, and if there has been typological exegesis 
which has simply not found a place in the catholic tradition of the 
Church because of its forced and artificial character, then some of 
the examples of the moralizing, spiritualizing and allegorizing of 
biblical texts will be speedily rejected as indeed the result of 
unenlightened imagination and pure fantasy. We must note right 
away, however, that the rejection of certain allegorizing interpre¬ 
tations, as well as of certain typological ones, has been done by 
Church tradition quite universally not in the name of another 
exegetical method, but because this use of the method has been 


^^Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, Also Schmemann, Sacraments and 
Orthodoxy, p. 37-39; J. Leclercq, La Liturgie et le Faradoxe Chritien 
(Paris, 1963) esp. p. 284. 
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unfaithful to the total experience of the Bible and the Church, 
incapable of being integrated in the proper way into its total vision 
and life. For at the same time that one can show that certain 
typological and allegorical interpretations are unacceptable to the 
catholic mind and spirit of the Church, one can also demonstrate 
that certain results of these same methods of biblical interpretation 
have been traditionally and universally accepted by the Church in 
various times and places. For there is a catholic tradition, not merely 
of typological exegesis, but of allegorical, spiritual exegesis as well. 

Spiritual-allegorical exegesis is found almost exclusively in 
contexts dealing with the life of the individual soul, especially in 
treatises of ascetical or mystical theology, spirituality or morality. It is 
used in sermons as the means of revealing some aspect of the soul’s 
relation with God, or the community’s, in an especially spiritual or 
moral way. Since the soul is the most subjective aspect of the life of 
the Church, and indeed ultimately the most important, there should 
be no surprise that so much attention is given to it in Christian 
literature, and also that so much of the Bible is used in relation to 
it. There should be little surprise also that there is a preponderous 
amount of spiritualizing and moralizing and allegorizing of biblical 
texts in the Church tradition, and that these uses of the Bible should 
be so individualistic and subjectivistic, hardly universally applicable 
aU the time to everyone, everywhere. 

The soul is the individual, subjective image of God; and it is 
in an existential way also the image of Christ and the image of the 
Church. What Christ has experienced with God and man and the 
devil, the Church must experience, and each individual man must 
experience. If the Bible is centered in Christ and fulfilled in Him 
and the Church, then it is also centered in the human person, 
particularly the Christian, and fulfilled in him as well. If die law 
and the prophets spoke of Christ, then they speak of the soul as 
well. If Israel is the image of Christ and the Church, then Israel — 
its history, struggles, sins, repentances, sacrifices, prophecies, and 
everything in it and about it—is the image of the soul as well. In this 
sense then — and it seems to be the sense of the Church — the whole 
Bible allegorizes the life of Everyman and relates to it directly on 
the personal, spiritual, moral level. Creation, sin, repentance, the 
external, legalistic, incomplete and not fully enlightened ethic and 
worship by law, the final maturation in spiritual adulthood, eternal 
life — this is the life of Everyman from birth to eternity, for each 
one in some sense must pass through his desert, his period of 
pedagogical development in obedience to law, his entrance into the 
freedom of manhood. And so the whole Bible, and of course certain 
specific parts of it more than others, lends itself readily to 
spiritualistic and moralistic interpretation. 

It would be incorrect to claim, however, that because of the 
expressly subjective circumstances of this form of exegesis, it is 
therefore simply arbitrary, whimsical and capricious, simply the 
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product of imaginings and fantasy, not “exegesis” at all but merely 
the use of the Bible as a pretext for giving one’s own private opinion 
on something, however pious. It would be wrong to make such 
general accusations against this form of biblical interpretation 
(although once more it must be admitted that abuses obviously 
exist) because there are examples of such interpretation which are 
in the Church and of the Church, formed and inspired by the total 
life of the Church as it applies to the individual person. We must 
remember here again that the Spirit who inspires the Church and 
the Bible is the Spirit whose dwelling place is man, the individual 
man. That which the spirit reveals of God through Christ in the 
Bible and the Church must finally come alive in the individual 
person. As long as the Bible is used directly for this purpose — as a 
collection of texts read and meditated upon in relation to the person, 
not in “private” but as a member of the Church —it will be 
understood and interpreted by the allegorical-spiritual method. There 
is no way of avoiding it; and there is no reason to do so. 

Authentic Churchly allegorical interpretation of the scriptures 
in a spiritualistic or moralistic way is a true expounding of the 
biblical text itself, a genuine interpretation of it, however subjective 
it might be. It is the attempt to discover what God is saying to the 
soul in Christ in the given passage. In the best tradition^ examples 
of this type of exegesis, this is expressly the case. The exegete is 
interested in the text. He examines the words and makes linguistic 
studies. He considers the variations of versions, the textual and 
contextual setting of the passage. He compares the passage and the 
various words in it to other passages pointing out similarity and 
contrast. He is passionately concerned with knowing what God is 
saying to his soul in and through the biblical word. One may gravely 
doubt the success or the value of such uses of the Bible or such 
interpretations of it. But one may not doubt that those who have 
used such methods — and virtually every church father and every 
litur^ in East and West has done so —have done so legitimately, 
within a Churchly context, with the intention of revealing the 
spiritualistic meaning of the text which the text itself actually contains 
and reveals. There is no doubt that those most interested in the soul, 
the spirit, and the interior and invisible world generally, have been 
most interested in using the Bible this way and that their very 
spiritualism, especially when inspired by a philosophy and vision of 
reality not in accord with that of the Bible and the Church, has led 
to deformations, to false interpretations, and in extreme cases to 
false doctrines, as in the case of the Origenists. However the facts 
of deviation and unbalance, which have always been checked and 
rejected by the Church, must not be permitted to compromise the 
valid Churchly, catholic and orthodox use of the Bible in this 
spiritual, allegorical, moralistic way.®® 

®®See n. 49 supra. 
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It must be noticed also that hardly any allegorizing exegesis can 
be found in the Church in which its exponent does not disclaim any 
pretensions of giving the one and ordy universal exegesis of the 
biblical text in question. Almost always the author of such biblical 
interpretations says specifically that he is giving a personal interpre¬ 
tation, sometimes he gives more than one, and more often than not 
he invites the reader to offer his own.^^ Honesty demands that this 
point be taken into full consideration in relation to this type of 
biblical interpretation. At the same time, honesty requires the 
recognition that in the Church tradition there does in fact exist a 
catholic tradition of allegorical exegesis, a tradition which has in 
almost every time and place interpreted the same texts in the same 
or very similar spiritualistic ways. The Canticle of Canticles 
commentaries are a prime example for demonstrating that this form 
of exegesis is not mere fancy or the result of the unbridled flow of 
the imagination in a whimsical way. For even if historical influences 
could be proved linking every similar example of allegorical exegesis 
(and we doubt that this can be done) this would not mean that 
the similarity in question was the result of blind, unenlightened 
custom, of traditionalism in the crudest and most slavish form. 
Such a conclusion, totally unexceptable on historical grounds alone, 
would also ignore the unity, freedom and truth of the Church which 
lives in every generation, particularly in its prophets and saints."^® 
The tradition of this type of exegesis also reveals that scriptural 
texts, particularly those most conducive to allegorical interpretation, 
have within themselves in their Churchly setting a sort of built-in 
capacity for producing the same insights and the same reactions when 
interpreted in this sort of spiritualistic way. The examples here are 
many: erotic love in the Canticle of Canticles, the condition of 
captivity and liberation, exile and return, sacrifice, physical ascent, 
warfare, etc. Just considering the absolutely universal spiritualistic 
interpretations of the physical ascensions in the biblical record 
(Sinai, Horeb, Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Golgotha, Olives) makes us 
conclude that it is not pure accident on the one hand, or historical 
determinism and blind traditionalism on the other, which has 
produced such unanimity of interpretation. It is more reasonable 
to conclude that God Himself, knowing the nature of the world 
and the soul, the physical and spiritual realities which He has created, 
is precisely interested in revealing a spiritual truth by means of the 
physical descriptions of ascent in the biblical writings, knowing that 
such readings would be done — and even inspiring them to be done, 


6®E,g. Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, 
trans. Dani61ou, From Glory to Glory, p. 269-270. 

70Gregory of Nyssa himself strictly condemns the tyranny of “irrational 
custom,” ibid, p, 161. And one can hardly imagine a Bernard of Clairvaux, 
for example, blindly following historical precedent in anything, including 
biblical interpretation. 
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under the guidance of the Spirit in the Church. We submit that this 
is exactly the case, and that this is exactly the understanding of the 
catholic Church and the foundation of its catholic spiritualistic- 
allegoristic exegesis of the Bible. 

In conclusion we would wish to point out once more that each 
of the forms of Churchly Spiritual exegesis (the directly intuitive 
way of understanding; the typological way in its more objective, 
communal, historical and liturgical context; and the allegorical- 
spiritual way, particularly in its relation to spirituality and mystical 
theology) are deeply and necessarily unified in the living life of the 
Church. None of them can be isolated and separated from the others, 
none can claim autonomy or superiority or exclusive standing in the 
Church. Together they form one way of biblical interpretation, the 
way inspired and demanded by the total life and vision and 
experience of the Christian Church. 

In the Orthodox tradition it has been repeated many times that 
the Church is a way of life — Ufe in the Holy Spirit. It has been 
formulated and proclaimed that the sole authority in the Church is 
God, the Spirit and fhe Lord. The temptations to locate another 
authority other than the Spirit in the wholeness of the Church has 
been formally rejected. Every “external criterion of truth” has been 
denied over and again, be it the Bible, council, magisterium, 
hierarchy, or one or another bishop or see. There is no secure, 
automatic way to the knowledge of God or to certain, infallible 
truth; there is no way but the way of Christ in the Spirit in freedom 
and love and purity, the way shown in the Bible and the Church 
Tradition, the way to be realized and fulfilled in freedom by every 
generation working out its salvation in fear and trembling with God 
at work within it.^^ 

In relation to biblical exegesis and the use of the Bible in the 
Church, the position is just this one. The search for external criteria 
of biblical interpretation is a vain one. The attempt to construct 
formal principles of exegesis by which the certain understanding of 
the scriptures is automatically guaranteed, without reference to the 
total life, wisdom and experience of the Church, is a hopeless one. 
The Bible is understandable and interpretable solely within the 
integrity of the Church, in which all aspects of reality are brought 
together into organic and vital synthetic unity: God and man, this 
world and the world to come, this time and eternity. For the reality 
which the Bible reveals is the same reality which is alive in the 
Church: the reality of God making himself known through the Word 
in the Spirit, the reality of creation knowing God through the same 
Word in the same Spirit. And the Bible, the Word of God inspired 
by the Spirit in its creation and interpretation, is the scriptural 
element within this catholic life of divine-human communion. 


n. 2 supra. 
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Bibliographical Note 


Russian Pre-Revolutionary Religious-Theological 
Serials In The St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Library 


Meinrad Dindorf, O.S.B. 
and 

Edward Kasinec 


The purpose of this bibliographical note is to indicate St, 
Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary’s holdings of Russian 
pre-revolutionary religious-theological serials.^ The holdings for each 
of the fifty-eight previously uncatalogued titles listed below were 
first examined de visa. Following this, an eclectic bibliographical 
description was constructed on the basis of the standard reference 
tools.2 The titles for which the compilers were unable to obtain 


^The compilers wish to express their thanks to Miss Eleanor Buist, 
Dr. Viktor Koressaar, Dr. George Lowy, and Professor Marc Raeff for 
their generous advice and encouragement. They are, of course, in no way 
responsible for any shortcomings of this bibliography. 

2N. M. Lisovskii (comp. & pub.), Bibliografiia Russkoi Periodicheskoi 
Pechati 1703-1900 gg. (Materialy Dlia Istorii Russkoi Zhurnalistiki) 
(Petrograd; Tipografiia Akts. Obshch. Tip. Dela, 1915). 

L. N. Beliaeva, M. K. Zinov’eva, N. M. Nikiforov, Bibliografiia 
Periodicheskikh Izdanii Rossii 1901-1916, ed. V. M. Barashenkova, O. D. 
Golubeva, and N. la. Morachevskii, 4 vols. (Leningrad: 1958-1961). 

L. K. ITinskii (comp.), Spisok Povremennykh Izdanii za 1917 god, 
Chast’ I, Alfavitnyi Spisok Povremennykh Izdanii (Petrograd: Voennaia 
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bibliographical information from these tools were indicated with a 
double asterik. Each entry consists of two parts: (1) Bibliographical 
description: place of publication^, chronological span of publication, 
periodicity, and, in brackets, the Union List of Serials entry when it 
differs from that given in this list; and, indented below, (2) St. 
Vladimir’s holdings, with indication of any indices held. 

The compilers are well aware of the problems inherent in 
attempting to catalogue any serial publications. While the solutions 
adopted here are far from ideal, it is hoped that from a pragmatic 
viewpoint they will at least temporarily facilitate the work of the user 
of this collection. St. Vladimir’s holds a significant number of the 
more important pre-revolutionary religious-theological serials,^ and 
is unquestionably the largest collection of its kind in the New York 
metropolitan area. 


**Afonskie Listki. Izdannye Afonskim Russkim Panteleimonovym 
Monastyrem. M. Span? Periodicity? 

1899-1907: 1-350. 

Bogoslovskii vestnik, izdavaemyi Moskovskoi dukhovnoi 
akademiei. Sergiev Posad (Moskovsk. gub.). 1892-1918. 
Monthly. 

1892-3; 1894: 2-12; 1895-1910; 1911: 1-10; 1912; 1914-15; 

1917: 1-3, 6-12. 

Indices for 1892-1901; 1902-1911. 

Bozhiia niva. Troitskii sobesednik dlia tserkovno-prikhodskikh 
shkol; from 1906... dlia pravoslavnoi shkoly i sem’i. Sergiev 
Posad (Moskovsk. gub.), 1902-1917. Monthly. 

1902: 4-11; 1903: 13, 15-19, 21-24; 1904: 25-33. 

Chteniia v Moskovskom Obshchestve liubitelei dukhovnago 
prosveshcheniia. Dukhovnyi unheno-literaturnyi zhumal. M.— 


Tipografiia, 1919) and for 1918: Petrograd: Gosudarstvennoe IzdatePstvo, 
1922. 

Edna Titus Brown (ed.), Union List Of Serials in Libraries of The 
United States and Canada, 5 vols. (third edition; New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1965). 

Cyrillic Union Catalog of the Library of Congress (New York: Readex 
Microprint Corporation, 1963). 

N. A. Vukotich (comp.), Materialy Dlia Spiska Ukazatelei Russkoi 
Periodicheskoi Pechati (Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1928). 

3The following abbreviations were used: P = St Petersburg-Petrograd; 
M = Moscow; K==Kiev; Kaz = Kazan; Khar’= Kharkov; 0 = Odessa. 

*Jugie, for example, discusses eighteen such serials; St. Vladimir’s has 
holdings for fourteen. See Martin Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum 
Orientalium ab ecclesia catholica dissidentium (Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 
1926), I (Theologiae Dogmaticae Graeco-Russorum Origo, Historia, Pontes), 
pp. 629-631. 
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Sergiev Posad. 1863-1894; 1910-1917. Irregular, 1863-1870; 
Monthly, 1871-1894, 1910-1914; Quarterly, 1914-1917. 

[Moskovskoe obshchestvo liubitelei dukhovnago prosveshcheniia. 
Chteniia] 

1868; 1874: 3, 10; 1894: 1-4, 7, 10. 

Indices for 1863-1880; 1880-1894; 1910-1912. 

Chteniia v Tserkovno-arkheologicheskom obshchestve pri 
Kievskoi dukhovnoi akademii. K. 1883-1916. Yearly. 

1883 (1). 

Dukh Khristianina. Dukhovno-literatumyi zhural. P. 1861/2- 
1865. Monthly. 

1861/2: 1-7, 9-12; 1865: 1-3. 

Dukhovnaia Beseda, ezhenedel ’no izdavaemaia pri Sanktpeter- 
burgskoi Dukhovnoi Seminarii. P. 1858-1876. Weekly. 

1866: 1 (Ja 1), 16-43 (Apr 12-0 22), 46-25 (N 12-D 24) 

Dushepoleznoe Chtenie, ezhemesiachnoe izdanie obshchepon- 
iatnykh sochinenii dukhovnogo soderzhaniia; between 1900- 
1915—ezhemesiachnoe izdanie dukhovnogo soderzhaniia. M. 
1860-1917. Monthly. 

1860-1871; 1872: 1-6, 10, 12; 1873-1877; 1878: 9-12; 
1879-1896; 1897: 1-8; 1898: 1-8; 1899-1907; 1908: 2-4, 
6-12; 1909 : 2, 4-12; 1910-1912; 1913: 1-4, 9-12; 1914: 
2, 9-12; 1915: 9-12. 

Index for 1860-1869. 

Dushepoleznyi Sobesednik. Religiozno-nravstvennyi zhumal. M. 
1888-1917. Monthly. 

1888-1913. 

**Dushepoleznyia Razmyshleniia. O. Span? Periodicity? 

1878-1887. 

Ekaterinoslavskiia Eparkhial’nye Vedomosti. Ekaterinoslav. 1872- 
1917. Semi-monthly, 1872-1900; Thrice monthly, 1901-1917. 

1911: 32 (N 11); 1914: 15 (My 21). 

Golos istiny. Ezhenedel ’noe illiustrirovannoe tserkovno-narodnoe 
apologeticheskoe izdanie; from 1912 — Dvukhnedel’noe 
propovednichesko-apologeticheskoe izdanie; from 24, 1913— 
Ezhenedel’nyi illiustrirovannyi apologeticheskii i literaturnyi 
zhumal. P. 1909-1916. Weekly; Semi-monthly, 1911-1913. 
Between 1909-1916 it was a supplement to Missionerskoe 
Obozxenie. 

1910: 1-52. 

Istoricheskaia letopis’. Ezhemesiachnyi illiustrirovannyi dukhovno- 
literatumyi zhumal. Besplatnoe prilozhenie K dium. “Russkii 
palomnik”. P. 1914-1916. Monthly. 

1914: 5. 

Izvestiia Bratsva pravoslavnoi tserkvi v Kitae. Kharbin-Peiking 
1904-1906. Twice monthly. [Bratstvo pravoslavnoi tserkvi v 

Kitae. Izvestiia] 
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1904: 15-16; 1905: 4-7; 1906: 31-33, 38-39. 

Khristianin. Zhumal tserkovno-obshchestvennoi zhizni, nauki i 
literaturyi; from 1915—Ezhemesiachnyi zhurnal. Sergiev Posad. 
(Moskovsk. gub.). 1907-1916. Monthly. 

1910: 1 (Ja-Apr); 1917: (Je-JI). 

Khristianskoe Chtenie, izdavaemoe pri S.—Peterburgskoi 
dukhovnoi akademii; from 1903—Ezhemesiachnyi zhurnal, 
izdavaemyi. .. .P. 1821-1917. Monthly, 1821-1875; Six times 
yearly, 1875-1900; Monthly, 1901-1917. In 1879 it became a 
supplement to Tserkovnyi Vestnik. 

1824: 1; 1825: 2-3; 1826: 1-4; 1827: 2-3; 1833: 2-4; 
1837-1839; 1840: 1, 4; 1841: 3-4; 1843: 1, 3-4; 1844: 
1-2; 1853: 2; 1872: 9-10; 1875: 1-7; 1876-1877; 1878: 
1-6; 1879; 1882: 1-6;1885: 7-12; 1889: 11-12; 1892- 
1894; 1895: 1-6; 1897: 4-12; 1898: 1-6, 8-9; 1899: 2-6, 
9-10; 1901; 1902: 1, 3-12; 1903: 1, 3-12; 1904: 6, 9; 
1905: 1-10, 12; 1906: 4-12; 1909: 1-5, 8-10; 1910: 1-4, 
9-12; 1911: 1-2, 5-6; 1913: 2-4, 7-12; 1914: 1-3, 5, 
9-12‘ 1915: 3-9. 

Indices for 1821-1842; 1821-1870; 1871-1880. 

**Kitaiskii Blagovestnik. Pekin. 1903-? Irregular. 

1909: 1 (Ja 15); 1911: 5 (Ap 15); 1928: 2 (F), 5 (My); 
1931: 5-6 (Je-Jl), 7-8 (Ag-S), 9 (O); 1932: 1-5 
(Ja-Jl), 8 (0); 1933 (Ja-F). 

Kronshtadtskii pastyr’. Organ Obshchestva v pamiat’o. Ioanna 
Kronshtadskogo; from 1913—Zhumal, izdavaemyi Obshches- 
tvom V pamiat’o. Ioanna Kronshtadskogo. P. 1911-1917. 
Weekly. 

1914: 50-52. 

Mirskoe Slovo. Narodnaia gazeta. P. 1863-1879. Semi-monthly, 
1863-1871; Weekly, 1872-1877; Semi-monthly, 1878-1879. 

1869-1871. 

Missionerskii Protivomusurmanskii Sbomik. Trady studentov 
Missionerskogo protivomusul’manskogo otdeleniia pri Kazanskoi 
dukhovnio akademii. Kaz. 1873-1914. Irregular. 

1873-1877; 1894. 

Missionerskii Sbornik. Pribavlenie k “Riazansk. Eparkh. Ved.”; 
from 1900 — Izdanie bratstva sv. Vasiliia, ep. Riazanskogo; in 
1910-1912 — Izdanie Riazanskogo eparkhial ‘nogo missioner¬ 
skogo soveta. Riazan’. 1891-1917. Six times yearly, 1891-1910; 
Monthly, 1910-1917. 

1891-1892. 

Missionerskoe Obozrenie. Protivosektantskii zhumal; In 1900 — 
Ezhemesiachnyi zhumal; from 1903—Dvukhnedel’nyi polemiko- 
apologeticheskii shumal; from 1904—Dukhovnyi polemiko- 
apologeticheskii zhurnal; from 1905—Zhumal vnutrennei missii. 
K. (to 1899)—P. 1896-1916. Monthly, except between 1903- 
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1904 had 20 numbers and in 1905, 19. 

1898: prilozhenie, 7-9; 1902: bk. 2 prilozhenie k zhurnalu 
Miss, ob; 1916: 1, 5-10, 12. 

Moskovskiia Tserkovnyia Vedomosti. Ezhenedel’naia gazeta. 

M. 1880-1917. Weekly. 

1888: 1-52 (Ja 3-De 25); 1899: 1-52 (Ja 3-De 19); 
1903: 1-52 (Ja 5-De 21-8). 

Nastavleniia i utesheniia Sviatoi Very Khristianskoi. Izdanie sv.- 
Andreevskogo russkogo obshchezhitel’nogo skita na sv. 
Afonskoi gore. O. 1887-1916. Semi-Monthly, 1887-1,895; 
Monthly, 1895-1916. 

1887-1913. 

Odesskii Voskresnyi Listok. Ezhenedel’noe obshchedostupnoe 
chtenie. 0. 1876-1877. Weekly. 

1876-1877. 

**Otdykh Khristianina. Sbomik Religiozno-Nravstvennago Chteniia. 
P. Span? Periodicity? 

1900: 9-14; 1903: Prilozhenie. 

Pastyrskii Sobesednik. Ezhenedel’nyi dukhovnyi zhurnal. Voronezh 
(to 1886)-M. 1884/5-1910. Weekly. 

1898: Appendix; 1900: Appendix. 

Pochaevskii Listok. Between 1901-1909, 27—Izdavaemyi pri 
Pochaevo-Uspenskoi lavre. Pochaev-Samgorodok. 1887-1917. 
Weekly. 

1913: 37 (S 23). 

**Pravoslavnaia Urmiia. Urmiia. Span? Periodicity? 

1905:1 (Ja-F), 4 (JI-Ag). 

Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie. M. 1860-1891. Monthly. 

1860-1871; 1872: 6-12; 1873-1886; 1887: 2-12; 1888-1891. 
Indices for 1860-71; 1871-1886. 

Pravoslavno-russkoe slovo. P. 1902-1905. Semi-monthly. 

1902 : 4 (F), 7 (Ap); 1904: 6 (Ap), 8 (My). 
Pravoslavnyi Blagovestnik. Izdanie Pravoslavnogo Missionerskago 
Obshchestva; after 1914—organ pravoslavno-khristianskoi 
vneshnei missii. M. 1893-1917. Semi-monthly, 1893-1914; 
Monthly, 1914-1917. 

1893: 13 (J1 1st bk.), 15-24; 1895: 1-13, 15 (Ag 1st bk.) 
Pravoslavnyi Palestinskii Sbornik. P. 1881-1916. Irregular. 

1883-84: 4-5; 1885: 9; 1886: 17; 1889: 21; 1890-1892: 
29-31; 1892: 34; 1894: 38; 1895; 1898: 43; 1896: 44; 
1896: 47; 1899: 51; 1901, 1903: 55-56; 1908, 1909: 58; 
1910, 1911: 59. 

Pravoslavnyi Sobesednik, izdanii pri Kazan. Dukhovnoi Akademii. 
Kaz| 1855 (My) 1917. Quarterly, 1855-1858; Monthly, 1858- 
1917. 

1876: 7-8; 1877-1879; 1902: 4-12; 1903: 1-10, 12; 1905: 
3-6, 10-12; 1907: 1-4, 6-7, 9-12; 1908; 1909: 1-11. 
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Indices for 1855-1876; 1876-1891. 

Prikhodskoe chtenie. Besplatnoe prilozhenie k No ... neofitsial, 
noi chasti “Tserkovnykh vedomostei”. P. 1901-1916. Monthly. 
1913: 37 (Mr 16). 

Propovedi. See under Strannik. 

Propovedi. Prilozhenie k “Rukovodstvu dlia sel’skikh pastyrei”. 
K. 1883 (S)-1917. Monthly. 

1886; 1897; 1899: 10; 1903; 1909. 

Protokoly zasedanii soveta Kazanskoi dukhovnoi akademii. Kaz. 
1870-1914. Periodicity? [Kazan. Dukhovnaia akademiia. 
Protokoly zasedanii] 

1891-1896. 

Radost’ khristianina pri chtenii Biblii, kak slova zhizni, po 
rukovodstvu pravoslavnoi kafolicheskoi tserkvi. M. 1891/2- 
1901. Monthly. 

1891-1901. 

♦*Rech i Otchet chitannie v torzhestvennom sobranii Kievskoi 
dukhovnoi akademii. K. Span? Periodicity? 

1877-1881. 

Russkii Palomnik. Ezhenedel’noe illiustrirovannoe izdanie; from 
1900 — illiustrirovannyi ezhenedel’nyi zhurnal dlia religiozno- 
nravstvennogo chteniia; from Nos. 47-52, 1910—.. .dlia sem’i 
i shkoly; from No. 3, 1912 — Ezhenedel’nyi dukhovno- 

literatumyi illiustrirovannyi zhumal. P. 1885-1917. Weekly. 
1907: 4, Prilozhenie k zhum. R.P. 

Sionskoi Vestnik. P. 1806, 1817, 1818. Monthly. 

1806: 1-3, 7-9; 1817: 4-12; 1818: 1-6. 

Soobshcheniia Imp. Pravoslavnago Palestinskago Obshchestva. P. 
1891-1916. Yearly. [Pravoslavnoe Palestinskoe obshchestvo, St. 
Petersburg. Soobshcheniia] 

1901: 4-5; 1902: 1-3, prilozhenie 1; 1908-1909: 

prilozheniia. 

Strannik. Dukhovnyi ucheno-Iiteratumyi zhumal; from 1900— 
Dukhovnyi zhumal sovremennoi zhizni, nauki i literatury. P. 
1860-1917. Monthly. 

1860: 1-9, 11-12; 1861-1864; 1865: 1-9, 11-12; 1866; 
1867: 1-6, 8-12; 1904: 2, 4. Also a separate volume of 
Propovedi, 1863. 

Indices for 1860-1869; 1870-1875. 

Trady Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii. K. 1860-1917. Monthly. 
[Kiev. Dukhovnaia akademiia. Trady] 

1860-1893; 1894: 2, 5-12; 1895-1896; 1897: 1, 3, 5-7, 
9-12; 1898-1902; 1903: 1-9, 11-12; 1904-1907; 1908: 
5-12; 1909-1917. 

Index for 1860-1904. 

**Troitskie Listki Dukhovno-Nravstvennoe Chtenie Dlia Naroda. 
Sergiev Posad. (Moskv. gub.). Span? Periodicity? 
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1880-1899: 1-1000; 1900-1904: 1-200. 

Tserkovno-Obshchestvennyi Vestnik. P. 1874-1886. Three times 
weekly, 1874-1886; Twice a week, 1886. 

1874: 31-150 (Mr 13-D 29). 

Tserkovnye Vedomosti; after 1900—izadavaemye pri sviateishem 
pravitel’stvuiushchem Sinode. Ezhenedel’noe izdanie s 
pribavleniiami. P. 1888-1918. Weekly. Between 1915-1916 it 
was a supplement to Prikhodskoi Listok. 

1888: 46 (N 12); 1896: 39-40 (S 28-0 5); 1897: 38 
(S 20); 1899: 15-17 (Ap 10-18), 30-32 (J1 24-Aug 7), 
36-40 (S 4-0 2), 43 (O 23), 47 (N 20); 1900: 1-47 
(Ja 1-N 18), 49-52 (D2-23); 1901: 1-7 (Ja 6-F 13). 
9-52 (Mr 3-D 22); 1902: 1-5 (Ja 5-F 2), 7 (F 16), 
10 (Mr 9), 15-21 (Ap 14-My 25), 23-27 (Je 8-Jl 6), 
29-30 (J1 20-27), 32 (Ag 10), 34-39 (Ag 24-S 28), 
41 (O 12), 43-51/2 (O 20-D 21); 1903: 1 (Ja 4), 
4 (Ja 25), 6 (F 8), 9-12 (Mr 1-22), 14 (Ap 6), 16 
(Ap 19), 20 (My 17), 23-24 (J1 7-14), 26-27 (J1 28- 
Ag 5), 34-36 (Ag 23-S 6), 38-42 (S 20-0 18), 44-52 
(N 1-D 20); 1906: 2 (Ja 14), 9 (Mr 4); 1907: 1-52 
(Ja 6-D 21-22); 1910: 2-52 (Ja 9-D 21); 1911: 26 
(Je 25); 1912: 1-11 (Ja 7-Mr 7), 14-27 (Ap 7-JI 7), 
29-34 (J1 22-Ag 27), 36-41 (S 8-0 13), 43-45 (O 27- 
N 10), 47 (N 24), 50-52 (D 15-22); 1913: 1-14 (Ja 5- 
Ap 6), 17-52 (Ap 27-D 21); 1915: 1-9 (Ja 3-F 28), 
11-50 (Mr 14-D 12). 

Tserkovnyi Vestnik, izdav. pri S. — Peterb. Dukhovnoi Akademii; 
from 1916—Ezhenedel’nyi zhumal s ezhemesiachnymi 

knizhkami prilozhenii, izdavaemjd ...; from 1916—izdavaemyi 
Missionerskim sovetom pri sv. Sinode. P. 1875-1917. Weekly. 

1895: 14 (Ap 6), 28 (J1 13 ); 1913: 2-11 (Ja 10-Mr 14), 
13-14 (Mr 28-Ap 4), 17-18 (Ap 25-My 2), 20-33 
(My 16-Ag 15), 35-39 (Ag 29-S 26), 41-43 (O 10- 
O 24), 45-52 (N 7-D 20); 1914: 1-5 (Ja 2-30), 
7-12 (F 13-Mr 20), 16-21 (Ap 17-My 22), 27-31 
(J1 3-31), 34-38 (Ag 21-S 18), 41-52 (O 9-D 18); 
1915: 1 (Ja 8), 3-7 (Ja 22-F 19), 9-14 (Mr 5-Ap 9), 
16-21 (Ap 23-My 28), 24-39 (Je 18-0 1); 1917: 
29-36: A separate book I.G. Aivazov (ed.), Deiannia 
Piatogo Vserossilskogo Missionerskogo Sezda (Moskva: 
1917), 82pp. 

Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsev v russkom perevode, izd. pri 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii. Pribavleniia. M. 1843-1891. 
Annual. 

1843-1887; 1890-1891. 

Index for 1843-62; 1871-1872; 1880-1886. 

Vera i Razum. Zhurnal bogoslovsko-filosofskii. Khar. 1884-1917. 
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Semi-monthly, 1884-1916; Monthly, 1916-1917. 

1884; 1885: Ja (1st bk)-Ag (2nd bk), S-D; (1886-1889; 
1890: Ja (2nd bk) -D. 

**Vnebogosluzhebnyia Besedy pastyria s pasomymi. P. Span? 
Periodicity? 

1-9. 

Voprosy Religii. M. 1906—? Periodicity? 

1906; 1908. 

Volynskiia Eparkhial’nye Vedomosti. From 1910, 4—Ezhenedel, 
nyi zhurnal. Kremenets (to 1908)—Zhitomir. 1867-1916. Semi¬ 
monthly, 1867-1900; Thrice-monthly, 1901-1908; Monthly, 
1908-1916. 

1909 : 4 (Ja 25). 

Voskresnoe Chtenie, izdav. pri Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii; 
after 1883—S povremennymi vypuskami “Kievskikh listov” 
religiozno-nravstvennogo soderzhaniia. K. 1837-1912. Weekly. 

1837/38-1838/39; 1841/42-1843/44; 1846/47-1848/49; 
1851/52; 1854/55-1859/60; 1863/64: 1-27; 1865/66- 
1867/68; 1868/69: 1-27; 1879; 1901. 

Index for 1837/38-1861/62. 

Voskresnyia Besedy. M. 1870-1900. Weekly. 

1871: 1-52; 1872: 1-6, 8-53; 1875: 34-52 (Ag 24-D 28); 
1876: 1-45, (Ja4-N21). 

Voskresnyi Den, Illiustrirovannyi zhurnal dlia chteniia v khristian- 
skoi sem’e. M. 1887-1917. Semi-monthly, 1887-1888; Weekly. 

1892: Appendix. 

Zapiski S.-Peterburgskago Religiozno-filosofskago obshchestva. P. 
1908, 1914, 1916. Periodicity? [Petrogradskoe religiozno- 
filosofskoe obshchestvo. Zapiski] 

1908: 1, 2. 

Zhurnal dlia detei. Dukhovnoe, nravstvennoe, istoricheskoe, 
estestvo-ispytatel’noe i literaturnoe chtenie. P. 1851-1865. 
Weekly, 1851-1856; Monthly, 1856-1857; Weekly, 1858-1865. 

1863: 1-50. 
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Book Reviews 


Meyendorff, John. Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, Washington & 

Cleveland: Corpus Books, 1969. pp. 218. 

Eastern Orthodox theology has always been Christ-centered. The Trinitarian 
controversies of the early Christian period, as well as the great Christological 
and Pneumatological debates were, in reality, concerned with one basic and 
fundamental question: who is Christ? The answer obviously implies a 
definition of Christ’s relation with God the Father and the Holy Spirit, as 
well as his relation with the cosmos and more especially with man. In other 
words, all the theological debates of the first centuries can be reduced to the 
question which Christ himself addressed to his disciples: “Who do men 
say that I am?” (Mark 8:27) 

Father Meyendorff’s book is a most welcome attempt to give an answer 
to this question, which is the cornerstone of the entire edifice of Christian 
theology. He states from the very beginning that he does not claim exhaustive¬ 
ness. However, he writes lucidly, with the confidence and faith of a Christian 
priest and scholar. 

The material is divided into ten chapters. The first chapter is devoted to 
the Christology of the fifth century, while the concluding chapter deals with 
the Christology of late Byzantium. The two great cities of the East, Antioch 
and Alexandria, are seen as the foci of theological thought, while Constanti¬ 
nople becomes the arbiter between East and West and the center of a 
theology of reconciliation and synthesis. The author, however, rightfully 
questions J. Lebon’s theory of Byzantine “Neo-Chalcedonianism” and doubts 
that the Eastern tradition can be construed in terms of historical and 
philosophical thesis opposed to an antithesis. But at the same time, Father 
Meyendorff seems somewhat fascinated by “the great Byzantine Christological 
synthesis.” Was it really a synthesis or simply the biblical and patristic 
experience of the Church expressed in the living, on-going Tradition of Eastern 
Orthodox theology? 

The author has grasped the deep gap which separates Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and Cyril of Alexandria. He correctly writes that Cyril’s victory 
at Ephesus did not merely mean the elimination of the Nestorian heresy, but 
also the acceptance of the principle of deification, to which all those who 
are in Christ are destined. Thus, he puts the whole Christological controversy 
in the proper perspective of Orthodox soteriology and anthropology. He also 
points out the importance and dangers of the Christology of Origen and 



Evagrius, which reduced Christ’s significance in the task of man’s salvation. 
At the same time the author rightly recognizes Leontius of Jerusalem (not 
to be identified with Leontius of Byzantium) as the man who established 
doctrinal continuity between Cyril and Chalcedon. Leontius showed the 
independence of Cyrillian Christology from Cyril’s own ambiguous and 
dangerous expressions of it; and also made relevant, in the Cyrillian 
framework, the celebrated expression, “the common hypostasis of Christ.” 

In his fifth and very interesting chapter, Father Meyendorff shows how 
Pseudo-Dionysius detached himself completely from the two Neo-Platonic 
postulates of the natural divinity of the nous and the comprehensibility of 
the divine essence. To assert, however, that the liturgical realm is the only one 
in which Dionysius and his vocabulary kept their originality and importance 
is rather an exaggeration. It is true, as T. Vanneste claims, that the 
Cappadocians had already built a spiritual doctrine with a profound 
influence on Byzantine theology and spirituality. But the apophatic theology 
of the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus can still be detected in almost all levels of 
Byzantine theology. 

The contribution of Maximus the Confessor to Orthodox spirituality 
along with his emphasis on the doctrine of ekstasis is discussed by the author 
with a careful study of the sources. He also establishes the undeniable fact 
that the Orthodox, during the Iconoclastic period, did nothing else than to 
follow the tradition of Chalcedon, which expressed the human reality of the 
historical Jesus. Finally, the fact that Byzantine theology from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century was never divorced from Christology is pointed out by 
the author. It is unfortunate that in discussing Gregory Palamas Father 
Meyendorff ignores the work accomplished by Fathers John Romanides and 
Leonidas Contos. He correctly points out, however, that Palamite Christo- 
centrism and late Byzantine spirituality are based on personal experience of 
Christ and the Spirit. The author’s conclusion forms, in fact, a separate 
chapter of the book, discussing Schillebeech and Rahner. The discussion is 
very interesting, especially in view of the ecumenical significance of their 
approaches to Christology. 

Father Meyendorfs work is an historical study, as he himself writes 
(p. 163). It is comprehensive and serious. Because of their generic character, 
historical studies are not always able to convey their message to the reader in 
an immediate manner. Father Meyendorff, however, has succeeded in 
overcoming this difficulty and has made a useful and relevant contribution to 
contemporary Orthodox bibliography on Christology. 

—George S. Bebis 


Kalogerou, John O. T6 TpiabiKov A6ypa Kaxd t6v A' Alova. 
Thessalonica, 1969. (Reprinted from the ’EirioTTipoviKfi *ETT£Tr]pl<; 
©EoXoyiKTic; ZxoXfjq riavETriaTrinlou ©EOoaXovlKric; pp. 283-379.) 

Professor John Kalogerou holds the chair of History of Doctrine and 
Ecumenical Theology at the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Thessalonica in Greece. He is well known in Greece and throughout Europe 
for the work he has contributed to the study of Western theology from the 
Orthodox point of view. In this work he presents a serious and comprehensive 
study of Trinitarian doctrine during the fourth century. He begins his study 
from the Christological “angle” by exposing the heresy of Arius and his 
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